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Never before has the problem of car interchange been as com- 
plicated as at present. Many railway men who are not in- 
terested directly in this subject during 

The Contest normal times have been forced to study 


on Car the rules and their enforcement recent- 
Interchange The changing of rules themselves 


in an endeavor to meet the altered con- 
ditions has also forced railway men to devote their attention 
to this subject. The contest on Car Interchange which is 
now closing is, therefore, of direct interest to many railway 
men. It is to be hoped that those who have given this prob- 
lem consideration will give other men the Penefit of their 
conclusions through contributions to the contest and that the 
ideas presented in the papers received will be of material 
assistance in the preparation of the rules which will be 
adopted ultimately. A prize of $50 has been offered by a 
railway man interested in this subject for the best concrete 
plan of car interchange between railroads which will give 
working effect to the principle laid down by the American 
Railway Association, that each road is entitled to the pos- 
session of cars equal to its ownership. The Railway Age 
Gazette is glad to offer a second prize of $35 for the next 
best paper submitted and will also pay its regular space rates 
for all papers which are accepted by it for publication. All 
papers to be entered in this contest must be mailed to the 
editor of the Railway Age Gazette, 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, not later than June 10. 


The Railway Age Gazette showed in an editorial in its issue 
for June 1, page 1,131, the groundlessness of the oft-re- 
peated charge that the railways have 


The Record jot recently been moving the normal 
Regarding Coal amounts of grain and flour eastward 
Shipments from Chicago. There has been a simi- 


lar outcry against the roads for not 
having moved recently a normal amount of coal from the 
various points of origin to Chicago. As in the case of grain 
and. flour, the best answer to these allegations are the actual 
statistics showing the amount of coal which has been moved. 
During the four calendar years ending with 1916, the ton- 


nage of coal moved to Chicago by rail from the various coal 


fields was as follows: 


From 
From Eastern 

Jan. 1 to From _From From West W. Va. 

Dec. 31— Ohio Pittsburgh Kentucky Virginia and Pa. Total 
oo) Ee 416,313 567,856 625,558 624,795 6,364,413 8,598,935 
1914 Bae em acete 324,003 201,285 760,108 486,443 4.500,159 6,271,998 
DPRe as tte eis 273,247 128,875 1,738,915 463,162 5,389,819 7,994,018 
5! ee 285,292 52,108 2,513,403 603,741 5,941,830 9,396,374 


In brief, the statistics show that the amount of coal moved 
to Chicago by the railways in 1916 was greater than the 
amount ever moved there by them in any previous year in 
history. It is quite true that the railways have not been able 
to handle all the coal or any other kind of traffic offered to 
them; but this has not been due to a decline in the amount 
of traffic handled, but to a great increase in the amount of 
traffic seeking to be handled. And who is really to blame if 
railway facilities have not been increased fast enough to 
meet the present demands? ‘Those who have made it a fi- 
nancial impossibility for the facilities to be adequately in- 
creased. 


The war crisis has made the conservation of railway equip- 
ment not only more important from the standpoint of shipper 
and railroad, but highly necessary to 
a successful mobilization of our full 
a Patriotic economic and military strength. The 
Duty recent period of car shortage, resulting 

from a greatly increased traffic trace- 

able to the needs of Europe, led to concerted efforts on the 
part of all interested to increase the available car supply by 
such measures as heavier loading, higher demurrage rates, 
revised car service rules and more expeditious handling of 
equipment by both carrier and shipper. From time to time 
articles have been published in the Railway Age Gazette, 
recording new records in car loading by shippers alive to the 
situation. A notable example of capacity loading was the 
shipment of a car of lumber over the Union Pacific Lines 
from Tacoma, Wash., to Colorado Springs, Colo., referred 
to in the issue of May 25. This car, a photograph of which 
was published in our issue for May 25, page 1106, contained 
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60,973 ft. b. m. of lumber and weighed 154,000 Ib., taking 
full advantage of the rule permitting cars to be loaded 10 
per cent above their marked capacity. That the shipping 
public is fully cognizant of its patriotic duty in the present 
emergency was indicated by the recent meeting at Washing- 
ton of the executive committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League with the special committee on National De- 
fense of the American Railway Association for the purpose 
of considering what further economies in car supply might 
be achieved by co-operative efforts on the part of the League 
and the railroads. Next to the army and navy the transpor- 
tation system is probably the most important element in the 
prosecution of a war. Just as a military organization is 
ineffective if it has insufficient men, our railroads are crip- 
pled without enough cars. It is the patriotic duty of all, 
therefore, to make the cars available render the maximum 
amount of service. 


THE RAILWAY ASSOCIATIONS IN WAR 


|* the conduct of railway transportation in time of peace 

the various associations of railway men have proven of 
inestimable value in the perfection and unification of prac- 
tice and in the dissemination of ideas, a fact that has had 
definite recognition by railway managements. The present 
crisis calls for the persistent and untiring efforts of all offi- 
cers and emplovees of American railroads. It also demands 
a full knowledge of the special conditions now obtaining as 
well as a familiarity with the most efficient methods for 
overcoming each obstacle as it is encountered. In the face 
of this situation the railway associations can be of no less 
assistance than in normal times. Many of these organizations 
have passed resolutions within recent months offering their 
services to the United States Government, but a great many 
ofthese societies comprise groups of men of highly special- 
ized training and experience and it is to be questioned 
whether the government is in the possession of facts which 
will enable it to make intelligent demands on these organiza- 
tions in reply to such resolutions, barring perhaps, the selec- 
tion of prominent members for service upon advisory boards, 
commissions, etc. In consequence it falls upon the societies 
themselves or their boards of direction to study and determine 
how they can be of greatest service to the country. 

There has been a tendency in recent weeks to assume that 
the state of war necessitates an entire cessation of all such 
organized activities, that the members must act in their in- 
dividual capacities in such full measure that all collective 
activities are necessarily excluded. The critical situation im- 
mediately following the declaration of war and incident to 
the initial preparation may justify such an attitude. How- 
ever, it is now conceded that the war is not a matter of weeks 
or even months and calls for an adjustment whereby it is 
to all purposes a normal condition under which action can- 
not continue to be entirely emergent, at least insofar as it con- 
cerns the conduct of affairs in this country. 

The war will not alter the nature of railway transporta- 
tion but will serve to intensify it and increase the obstacles 
to be overcome. Labor and materials will be scarcer and 
more expensive. Deliveries will be slow in the face of the 
most urgent demands for repairs and improvements. In con- 
sequence methods and devices for the saving of labor will 
be in particular demand. There will also be a great need for 
the reclamation of all materials released from old structures 
or equipment since many cannot be had new at any cost. 
Rails and steel bridges will have to be carried over as long 
as possible and every effort will need to be made to substitute 
available material for such as are prohibitive either as to 
price or delivery. 

These are problems entirely aside from such special proj- 
ects as the construction, operation and maintenance of rail- 
ways for American troops in France or even matters con- 
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cerning the unification of American railways for their ef- 
ficient conduct during the war, which is now enlisting 
the efforts of a great many American railway men. It is 
in handling these other matters of every day concern in which 
all railway men are interested, that the various associations 
of operating, mechanical and engineering officers can be of 
the greatest benefit to the railways at this time. There is, 
therefore, every incentive for these societies to continue their 
activities, first of all by assigning to committees the study of 
problems with which their members are being confronted to- 
day. Whether the activities of the societies are to be limited 
to reports by committees to the exclusion of conventions can 
be settled as the occasions arise. Certainly benefits will ac- 
crue to the country by the continued work of these associa- 
tions in some form or another. 


LOCOMOTIVE TESTING PLANTS AND THE FUEL 
BILL 


O the mechanical engineer interested in locomotive de- 

sign or to the motive power department engineer inter- 
ested in the operation of locomotives, the detailed figures on 
another page of tests made on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
locomotive testing plant, are valuable as giving accurate in- 
formation regarding the effect of running conditions. The 
information given and the comparison afforded between the 
Mikado and the Consolidation types deserve careful stud) 
from the engineering standpoint. On the other hand the 


executive officer concerned with the broader questions in- 
volved in the choice of design may note these articles with 
advantage as showing how potent an instrument the locomo- 
tive testing plant is for analyzing the characteristics of a 
design, and for ascertaining the efficiency and capabilities 
of any given locomotive. 

Under the present conditions of our coal supply economy) 


in consumption is of high importance and more than ever 
before will he deserve well of his country who can make nine 
lumps of coal do what ten did before. The railroads, many 
of them with coal bills running well into the millions of 
dollars, have a duty in this matter, not only to their stock- 
holders but to the country at large. Before establishing a 
type to which a considerable number of locomotives are io 
be built, the design should receive careful and sufficient study 
so that efficiency may be built into it. Then when the first 
locomotive is built it should be subjected to a rigorous test 
to make sure that the economy aimed at has been secured. 

In all engineering work, the essential foundation for effi- 
ciency is a basis of facts, and in locomotive engineering 
there is no way of so readily obtaining the full and com- 
plete facts regarding the performance of a given design as 
on the testing plant. It is true that road tests with a dyna- 
mometer car afford a means of measuring to a certain extent 
the efficiency of a given type of locomotive, but such tests 
are more difficult to carry out and can never have the author- 
ity of results from a testing plant. 

We do not advocate the construction of locomotive testing 
plants by each important railroad. There are in this coun- 
try testing plants at Purdue (Purdue University) and at 
Urbana (University of Illinois) which, so far as recently 
published reports are concerned, are doing very much less 
practical work than should be expected of them. It should 
be possible to make some arrangement by which the rail- 
roads could take advantage of these semi-idle plants to 
ascertain the efficiency of the locomotive types now in service, 
and to try out new designs as they become necessary. On 
the testing plant each newly designed locomotive should 
be made to show not only that it will deliver more power 
than its predecessor, but that the extra power is delivered 
without undue sacrifice of efficiency in coal consumption. 

No reputable railroad buys the component materials of 
which its locomotives are constructed without making suffi- 
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cient tests to ensure these materials being of a quality to 
give efficient service, and yet very few roads are in a position 
to know the exact efficiency with which the completed loco- 
motive, as a whole, does its work. Can a railroad afford to 
spend millions of dollars a year for fuel without checking by 
the most accurate means available the efficiency of the loco- 
motives which determine this expenditure? 


EXPENSES CLIMBING, NET EARNINGS 
DROPPING 


[N the first three months of the calendar year 1917, which 

are now also the first three months of the fiscal year, 
railway operating revenues increased 8.1 per cent, operating 
expenses increased 15.5 per cent, taxes increased 12.1 per 
cent and operating income decreased 11.9 per cent, as com- 
pared with the corresponding months of the preceding year. 
In other words, although the railways handled over $36,- 
500,000 more freight business and over $27,500,000 more 
passenger business in the first three months of this year than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1916, the expenses of opera- 
tion and taxes increased to such an extent that net operating 
income fell off nearly $25,000,000. 

Since the year 1913 was the last one of good business for 
the railways when conditions were normal, comparison of 
the results of the first quarter of that calendar year with 
those of the corresponding periods of 1916 and 1917 are in- 
structive. 

From 1913 to 1916 (considering the months of January, 
February, and March only) operating revenues increased 
$108,500,000, or 15.5 per cent; operating expenses, $35,- 
800,000, or 6.8 per cent; taxes, $6,000,000, or 19.7 per cent. 
The comparatively small increase in operating expenses was 
reflected in the gain in net operating income which showed 
an increase of $62,000,000, or 41.1 per cent, compared with 
1913. 

In the first three months of 1917, the abnormal increase 
in operating expenses and taxes was showing its influence. 
Operating revenues had increased $180,400,000, or 25.8 per 
cent over the same period of 1913; operating expenses, 
$127,400,000, or 24.3 per cent; taxes, $11,225,000, or 36.5 
per cent, leaving an increase in net operating income over 
1913 of $37,380,000, or 24.6 per cent, as compared with 
$62,000,000, or 41 per cent in 1916. Of course, since 1913 
there has been a large increase in the investment in the 
properties on which a return should be earned. 

In the first quarter of 1913 operating expenses and taxes 
consumed 79.30 per cent of total operating revenue; or, 
stated in another way, out of every dollar earned by the 
railways there was left for the payment of interest and divi- 
dends and for improvements in their properties a little less 
than 21 cents. In the first three months of 1916 expenses 
and taxes consumed less than 74 cents out of each dollar of 
earnings, leaving to the railways a fraction over 26 cents out 
of every dollar earned. In the first quarter of 1917, though 
earnings were so great as never to have been exceeded ex- 
cept in October, November and December, 1916, the increase 
in expenses and taxes was so great that they consumed 79 
cents out of each dollar of revenue, leaving to the railways 
out of each dollar earned only 21 cents, thus getting net 
operating income back relatively to where it was before the 
coming of the war and the abnormal increase of business. 
And the tendency of expenses and taxes to increase faster 
than earnings is being daily accelerated. 

Furthermore, the relationship between the different classes 
of expenses of the railways has been less satisfactory in 
1917 than it was in 1913. Money spent for conducting 
transportation is gone forever; while that spent for main- 
tenance affects and may actually improve the physical con- 
dition of the property. The statistics show that there is an 


ominous tendency for transportation expenses to increase out 
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of proportion to maintenance expenses. In the first quarter 
of 1913, of every dollar of operating expense incurred, 53 
cents was for conducting transportation. In 1916, because 
of the great economies in operation introduced in the lean 
years 1914 and 1915, this part of the total expenditure was 
reduced to 5114 cents. In the first quarter of 1917, the 
cost of conducting transportation took almost 54 cents of 
every dollar of expenditure. 

On the other hand, in the first quarter of 1913, 16% 
cents of every dollar of operating expense was for mainte- 
nance of way and structures. In the same months of 1916 
the amount was reduced to 16 cents and in 1917 to slightly 
less than 15 cents. In view of the great increases in the 
costs of labor and materials of all kinds, it is obvious that 
the relative reductions in expenditures for maintenance of 
way meant a large amount of maintenance deferred. 

Present conditions make it imperative that maintenance 
expenses that have been deferred be met, and that the prop- 
erties be even better maintained in the future than they have 
been in the past. The record of the first three months of 
1917 indicates that these things can only be done by means 
of increases in revenues sufficient to leave a larger fraction 
of the operating-expense dollar to cover maintenance as well 
as to meet those expenses that cannot, even temporarily, be 
avoided. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 


VEN before 1916 the new management of the Western 
Maryland had demonstrated conclusively its ability to 
operate the property economically; but to earn a profit for 
stockholders of the Western Maryland under the reorganiza- 
tion plan which was approved in November, 1916, it is 
necessary that not only shall expenses be held down to a 
comparatively low percentage of gross, but that gross earn- 
ings must be very considerably increased. In the calendar 
year 1916 the success of the efforts of the management to 
secure greater merchandise freight is already beginning to 
be evident, while up to the end of 1916 the steps that have 
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been taken to secure a very much larger tonnage of coal 
had not begun to show in the Western. Maryland’s earn- 
ings. 

The tonnage of bituminous coal carried by the Western 
Maryland in 1916 was 8,654,000 as against 8,874,000 tons 
carried in 1915. The tonnage of all commodities, however, 
including coal, was 16,024,000 in 1916 as against 14,442,- 
000 in 1915. Total operating revenues of the company 
amounted to $11,968,000, an increase of $2,079,000 over 
1915, and had the reorganization been in effect during the 
year there would have been $1,684,000 net income available 
for dividends. This would have been the full 7 per cent 
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on the new first preferred, with a surplus over of more than 
$400,000. 

Recently some of the daily newspapers have commented 
on the possibility of the revival of the project for an Atlantic 
to Pacific system of railroads under common control. This 
was the project which George Gould failed to carry through, 
but the roads which were to have formed this truly trans- 
continental system under Gould control have most of them 
passed to the control of the Rockefellers and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. The Rockefellers control the Western Maryland, 
which now has a traffic agreement with the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie which might be interpreted as getting it into 
Pittsburgh. It is possible that the Rockefellers have a large 
interest in or control the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, that was formerly the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal. The Wabash is controlled by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., as is also the Missouri Pacific. The Denver & 
Rio Grande is still controlled by the Goulds, but owing to 
its guarantee of Western Pacific securities, it is conceivable 
that the Goulds might lose this. However interesting the 
conjectures may be as to what effect it would have on the 
Western Maryland if it were to become the eastern outlet 
of a transcontinental system, they are only speculations look- 
ing a long way into the future. The immediately important 
developments which are taking place and which will affect 
the value of Western Maryland stock are the development 
of merchandise and freight other than coal traffic and the 
opening of new coal properties to the Western Maryland. 

The developments at Port Covington (Baltimore) are very 
important. The Western Maryland has built an immense 
grain elevator here and has secured access to various manu- 
facturing plants, including fertilizer and other manufac- 
turing companies operated by Standard Oil interests. Dur- 
ing 1916 track facilities were built to the United States 
Asphalt & Refining Company and to the Prudential Oil 
Company’s plant; additions were made to the grain elevator 
at Port Covington and to storage and train tracks. Al- 
though the additional facilities of the grain elevator were 
not put in operation until September, 1916, during the year 
1916 33,596,000 bushels of grain were received and 283 ves- 
sels were loaded with grain. The Western Maryland hauled 
844,000 tons of grain in 1916 as against 114,000 tons in 
1915. The total tonnage of manufactures in 1916 was 
2,492,000 as against 1,927,000 in 1915. 

It has only been since the close of the calendar year that 
coal shipments from the Consolidation Coal Company’s 
mines in Somerset county and in the Helen’s Run field, Fair- 
mont district, W. Va., began to move over the Western Mary- 
land. As will be seen from the map, the Western Maryland 
has secured trackage rights over the Baltimore & Ohio which 
give it access to the mines in the neighborhood of Fairmont, 
Binghamton, Carolina, etc., W. Va. 

As a further step in securing traffic other than coal it has 
been said unofficially recently that interests allied with the 
Western Maryland have secured an option on or actual con- 
trol of a connection between Baltimore and Washington. An 
entrance into Washington would give the Western Maryland 
a chance at a share of business which moves to and from the 
South through this gateway. 

Statistics of operation are in the nature of a progress re- 
port of the remarkably good results which the management 
is obtaining in the economical operation of the property. 
The Western Maryland receives a ton-mile rate of in the 
neighborhood of 5 mills. In 1916 it was 5.09 mills, and in 
1915, 4.98 mills. The operating ratio in 1916 was 62.80, 
and-in 1915, 67.28, and the ratio of transportation expenses 
to total operating revenues was 31.03 in 1916 and 32.71 in 
1915. Ton mileage of revenue freight amounted to 1,989,000 
in 1916 as against 1,714,000 in 1915. The average revenue 
trainload in 1916 was 850 tons, an increase of 38 tons over 
the average for 1915, and the trainload, including company 
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freight, was 892 tons, an increase over the corresponding 
figure for 1915 of 42 tons. The average loading of revenue 
freight per loaded car was 34.44 in 1916 and 34.62 in 1915. 
The average number of loaded cars per train in 1916 was 
24.67, and in 1915, 23.45, and the average number of empty 
cars per train was 16.23 in 1916 and 17.43 in 1915. As will 
be seen from the table at the end of these remarks, maintenance 
expenses, both for way and equipment, increased on account 
of the higher cost of materials and of labor, and maintenance 
of equipment expenses were also increased by the fact that 
266 freight cars, 11 passenger cars and 22 locomotives were 
scrapped during the year, and that portion of their original 
cost not covered by accrued depreciation and which amounted 
to $109,000 was charged to operating expenses. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 


tion in the calendar year 1916 as compared with 1915: 
1916 1915 
Mileage operated 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenue 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
General expenses 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes 
Operating income 
Gross income 
Net* income 


664 
$8,527,089 
922,322 
9,888,600 
1,228,813 
1,646,662 
264,518 
3,234,710 
229,231 
6,653,358 
321,000 
2,911,794 
3,203,293 
107,5077 


*For both 1916 and 1915 deductions from gross income are in accord- 
ance with the financial structure of the old company and include interest 
on notes which were in default and interest on the defaulted interest, a 
totel > ae of $1,683,863 for 1916 and a somewhat less amount for 1915. 

eficit. 


773 
$10,123,163 
1,032,983 
11,967,982 
1,326,472 
1,823, 


HOCKING VALLEY 


[N its ownership of the majority stock of the Hocking 
Valley, the Chesapeake & Ohio has a valuable asset 
which is sometimes lost sight of in discussing the equities 
back of Chesapeake & Ohio stock. In the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1916, the Hocking Valley earned net 
available for dividends of $1,376,000, which is equivalent 
to 12.5 per cent on its outstanding $11,000,000 stock; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio owns a little more than two-thirds of this 
stock. The Hocking Valley only paid 4 per cent dividends 
in 1916, and the rest of its net, amounting to $936,000, was 
put into the property either in the form of additions and 
betterments or other assets. The Hocking Valley has 
pursued a very conservative dividend policy ever since the 
Chesapeake & Ohid bought control of it. One reason for 
this has been that because of suits and of state regulations 
and laws, and because of unprofitable investment in coal 
properties by former managements, the Hocking Valley has 
had to take up through its profit and loss account a series 
of rather heavy losses. Thus in the calendar year 1916 there 
was a total of $660,000 old accounts: written off through 
profit and loss, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
$1,765,000 written off, and in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, $160,000 written off. Very considerable amounts 
have been put into additions and betterments to the physical 
property of the Hocking Valley since the Chesapeake & Ohio 
bought it. In the calendar year 1916 there was $353,000 net 
spent for additions and betterments, exclusive of equipment, 
and $451,000 was spent for new equipment. The net 
charge to equipment was but $48,000, however, because of 
the retirement of old equipment. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, $900,000 was spent for equipment, the net 
charge being $832,000. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914, a net amount totaling $1,122,000 was spent for addi- 
tions and betterments, exclusive of equipment, the greater 
part of which was for docks at Toledo and terminal. yards, 
and $2,055,000 was spent for equipment, the net charge 
being $1,844,000. 
The Hocking Valley operates 350 miles of road running 
from Pomeroy, Pt. Pleasant and Gallipolis in Ohio, through 
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the coal fields lying near Logan, Ohio, through Columbus 
to Toledo: The road is double track from Logan to Hookers 
and from ‘Valley Crossing south of Columbus: to Ackerman 
north of Columbus. The rest of the road is single track. 
In other words, it is a single track coal road, with some 
miles of double track leading out from the coal fields and a 
few miles of double track each side of Columbus, with a little 
double track also leading to Toledo. At Pt. Pleasant, the 
Hocking Valley connects with the Kanawha & Michigan, 
which in turn connects with the Chesapeake & Ohio main 
line at Charleston, W. Va. Formerly the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan was controlled jointly by the New York Central and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, but previous to the calendar year 
1916, the Chesapeake & Ohio sold its interest in the Kana- 
wha & Michigan to the New York Central. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio bought the majority stock of the 
Hocking Valley presumably for two reasons. One was 
to give the Chesapeake & Ohio coal an outlet of its own to 
the Great Lakes, and the other, because the Hocking Valley 
as an investment appeared to be a good purchase. As an 
outlet for the Chesapeake & Ohio’s coal comparatively little 
advantage has been derived by the Chesapeake & Ohio as yet. 
Coal from the mines south of Charleston destined for Toledo 
via the Kanawha & Michigan and Hocking Valley gave such 
a small proportion of the total rate to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
that it was actually in very many cases unprofitable to 
handle. The Chesapeake & Ohio has now built a short line, 
called the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, from Limeville, Ky., 
almost due north to Waverly, Ohio, where a connection is 
made with the Norfolk & Western over which trackage rights 
have been obtained to Valley Crossing, where the double track 
of the Hocking Valley into Columbus begins. The total 
rate, of course, for coal from the fields south of Charleston 
is the same whether sent via the Kanawha & Michigan and 
Hocking Valley or Chesapeake & Ohio Northern and Hock- 
ing Valley, but the proportion of this total rate which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio obtains is large enough, when the route 
is via the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, to be profitable, and 
when it is via the Kanawha & Michigan it is so small as 
to be unprofitable. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in a general way 
the Chesapeake & Ohio has not previously derived the full 
benefits which might have been expected to accrue from its 
purchase of the majority stock of the Hocking Valley either 
as regards obtaining an outlet to the lakes for coal or in 
regard to obtaining an investment earning and paying a quite 
profitable return on the purchase price. Now with the com- 
pletion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern, one at least of 
these objects of the purchase of the Hocking Valley should 
be obtained by the Chesapeake & Ohio, and it ought to be 
only a matter of a comparatively short time until all of the 
losses through former investments in coal mines, etc., will 
have been written off and the Hocking Valley can start either 
paying larger dividends or building up a valuable equity 
through the investment of surplus. 

At the end of 1916 there were only $793,000 loans and 
bills payable and the company had on hand $1,049,000 
cash. In the calendar year 1916 total operating revenues 
amounted to $8,200,000, an increase over the previous year 
of 27 per cent, and operating expenses amounted to $5,598,- 
000, an increase of 37 per cent. Far in a way the largest 
part of this increase in expenses is accounted for by expendi- 
tures on maintenance of equipment, which expenditures were 
nearly twice as great in 1916 as in 1915. Total maintenance 
of equipment expenditures in 1916 amounted to $2,156,000, 
or $993,000 more than was spefit in 1915. Apparently in 
1915 repairs of freight’ cars were held down to a very low 
figure and in 1916 freight cars were put through the shops 
on a large scale‘and given a thorough overhauling. In 1916 
the average amount spent for repairs per freight train car in 
service was $84, as against an average of $33 Spent in 1915. 
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Freight business in 1916 on the Hocking Valley showed a 
very large increase as compared with 1915. Revenue ton 
mileage of all freight totaled 1,644,000,000, an increase of 
31 per cent. This was handled with an increase of only 17.5 
per cent in freight train mileage. The revenue trainload 
was 1,204 tons, an increase of 11.6 per cent over 1915, and 
the revenue tonnage per loaded car was 40 tons, an increase 
of 5.8 per cent. Ton mileage of revenue freight per mile of 
road on the Hocking Valley in 1916 was 4,695,000. This 
is an immensely heavy freight traffic for a single track line 
and it is an achievement to have handled this volume of 
traffic which, as previously mentioned, was 31 per cent. 
greater than the traffic in 1915, with an increase of only 
18.6 per cent in transportation expenses. Total transporta- 
tion expenses in 1916 amounted to $2,364,000. 

The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation for the calendar year 1916, compared with 1915: - 


1916. 1915. 


Average mileage operated. ........cccccseveccves 


350 351 
EE. TID oro sow a0 30 o:d'0:0 c nos nee Oe $6,681,262 $5,149,842 


eR TEE OEE eke Pee 917,9 20, 
Total operating revenue... 2. s.rcceresccnenmes 8,200,42 6,441,445 
Maintenance of way and structures.......c.eeee 787,949 636,189 
Maintenance of equipment........-..seeeeeeees 2,156,129 1,163,317 
NEO. SONNOR, oo cio na bic Sv ccanae cu kane eeaenens 01,989 03,551 
TPSGSDOTIRIION CRDONSES « oi.ci vis covcesnc wane wees 2,364,020 1,993,735 
CSOGOCR!) CXDEDBOR on. o\0. 0.5. 0-0:0,8:0's'5.0:0:0.06 00 We ewe 87,802 174,5 
TOUS GUCTEUNE EXNENSES .o.6.i65 icc iscevceuvseueus 5,597,889 4,072,863 
REE, HE RIS PS Soe ONT ERE Betieee Se tr Ft 590,470 10,122 
SOR SIN SUROONES © «5.507 's'ea. 0 @ 076.0 agh 00.00 0d DN ROR 2,011,438 1,957,409 
A SURE a) 5 5:6 dba Ria O60. 0'w bec tw eS SERRE 2,588,415 ,102, 
ORE 5.55 ob a0 So vende ene s avenens aaa ea eleel 1,376,127 752,374 
I es alaroin x ainacl «08 0 ’g a a hy oss tae WE 439,980 439,980 
PN Faas Hi: GIN Nn Sede bin kG HVE 936,147 312,394 


NEW BOOKS 


Tables for Computing the Compensation of Railway Employees Under the 
Eight-hour Law, By Alfred Petterson, head timekeeper, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Chanute, Kan. Two tables. Bound in paper: 
Published by Alfred Petterson, Chanute, Kan. Price $0.25. 

For the purpose of aiding timekeepers in computing over- 
time for enginemen and trainmen under the eight-hour law, 
should it go into effect, the author has prepared two tables 
on the basis of an average speed of 1214 miles per hour, 
and an eight-hour wage day, showing in one the number of 
miles to be allowed for any time worked, and in the other 
the number of hours and minutes to be allowed for a run 
of any number of miles. 


Government Partnership tn Railroads. By Mark Wymond. 192 pages, 5% 
in. x 8 in. Bound in buckram. Published by Wymond & Clark, Chi- 
cago. Price, $1.50. 

This book contains a concise summary of the transportation 

problem in the United States, a review of what the author 

terms the sins of regulation and the sins of the railroads, a 

recitation of the failure of government ownership of railroads 

from an economic point of view and the exposition of a policy 
which the author proposes as a solution of the problem. Mr. 

Wymond brands the present system of regulating railroads 

through 93 independent bodies as fundamentally wrong and 

suggests as a remedy the expansion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the creation of eight district commis- 
sions subsidiary to the commission in Washington to handle 
the work now in the hands of the rate’regulating bodies of the 
individual states. He suggests that each commission be com- 
posed of representatives of various interests concerned with 
rates, i. e., agricultural shippers, industrial and commercial 
shippers, railroad labor, railroad administration, the profes- 
sions of law, engineering and finance. Appointments are to 
be made by a president with long tenure of office to relieve 
commissioners from local political pressure. As the govern- 
ment controls railroad revenue and operating expenditure to 

a great extent, he believes that it should be responsible for 

the financial results of operation. The government therefore 

should guarantee the interest on railroad investments,,a plan 
which would give the railroads financial stability and enable 
them to obtain needed credit for expansion. 
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Letters to the Editor 





A DUTY OF CONSCRIPTION OFFICERS 


Warren, Ark, 
To THE EpItor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

It would seem to me that, during the war, the penalties 
for failure of railroads to comply with full crew laws should 
be suspended, for the reason that if conscription officers do 
their duty they will draft the third brakeman of all through 
freight trains as fast as they find them, making it almost 
impossible for the railroads to obey the law. 


W. S. Hospss. 


BIFF! BANG! 


Topeka, Kansas. 
To THE Epiror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the last sentence of Mr. Patenall’s letter pub- 
lished in the Railway Age Gazette of May 11, it is a curious 
fact that railroads using the system advocated by him are 
those having collisions which will eventually force us to 
automatic train control. It is also a curious fact that a 
railroad which under Mr. Patenall’s ideas had a number of 
bad collisions has had none since adopting Mr. Clausen’s 
conceptions about the caution indication. 

Tuos. S. STEVENS, 
Signal Engineer, .\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System. 

(Eprror’s Notrr.—Mr. Clausen stated the case for the 
affirmative, Mr. Patenall replied for the negative, and Mr. 
Stevens presents the rebuttal. Both sides having been heard 
we feel it imperative to close the discussion in these columns 
before it attains any more of the heat which has characterized 
previous encounters on this bitterly contested ground of 
“standard signal indications.’’) 


PREPARING FOR PROMOTION 


C1IncINNATI, Ohio. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Continuing in the line of thought brought out in the “Pre- 
paring for Promotion” letter published January 12, the rail- 
road employee’s question “Why don’t they promote me?” 
might well be changed to “How can I prepare myself to 
assume responsibility ?” 

How many of the questioners have decided that they 
should know how to write a good, clear business letter, giving 
essentials only and treating the subject forcefully but briefly, 
and then have sought to learn? 

How many of these read any business magazines, such 
as “System,” in which are considered methods of handling 
men, filing systems and business etiquette? A railroad is not 
entirely a law unto itself; common business principles apply 
to it. Economic changes are being made all the time, not to 
satisfy a whim of some officer, but to secure savings and im- 
proved methods. To appreciate the value of such things 
one must understand that “that man is most original who is 
able to adapt from the greatest number of sources.” 

There are few employees who could come within a mile of 
defining the policy of their company in dealing with the 
public. Granting that it is exemplified by the Golden Rule, 
the only kind of policy that can ever survive, fewer still have 
learned to be a disciple and to explain this policy to a semi- 
antagonistic public at every available opportunity. 

In this day of keen competition no company can afford the 
losses that would result from training a man for a position 
after he has been promoted to it. Every employee should 
adopt Abraham Lincoln’s resolution, “I will study and pre- 
pare myself, for some day my chance will come.” This does 
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not'mean that because some employees have prepared them- 
selves by a college course it is unnecessary for them to prepare 
for promotion. Promotion is a recognition of ability, which 
is largely the result of that preparation which is coincident 
with actual work. Asst. ON ENGR. Corps. 


‘CAREFUL COLLECTION OF DEMURRAGE 


Wicuita, Kansas. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

As a result of the recent conferences we are now able, in 
the State of Kansas, to charge a higher rate of demurrage on 
both interstate and intrastate shipments. It seems to me 
that it is now up to the individual railroads to bring results 
by enforcing the new rates to the letter. It would surprise 
the operating officers if they would make a close check of 
some of their smaller stations for a period of 30 or 60 days 
and were to note the amount of money which is allowed to 
get away on account of agents failing to assess the proper 
amount of demurrage. 

The agent is tempted to be a good fellow with the shippers; 
and he often fails to keep posted on tariff changes. I have 
found agents at small stations who will make excuses of cars 
being off spot, bad roads, unable to locate consignee and even 
set up dates on their reports, in order to avoid assessing 
demurrage. In the majority of these cases, if run down, it 
will be found that there is no foundation for the excuse 
offered. Such agents should be forced to make the proper 
collection, and the next car will be handled more promptly. 

The demurrage rules are very lenient and make exception 
for bad weather, bad roads, etc., and there are few occasions 
where a shipper or consignee need pay demurrage if he makes 
a reasonable effort to load or unload his car. 

Some agents seem not to understand that the higher demur- 
rage rate was not made for the express purpose of increasing 
revenue, but to obtain more prompt release of cars; and that 
they are defeating the purpose and intent of the rules when 
they assist shippers to avoid the payment of these penalties. 

A certain miller held the railroad company’s cars containing 
grain for periods of 10 to 30 days and at the same time made 
bitter complaint of conditions, threatening to bring suit on 
account of cars not being furnished for flour. This mill 
would eventually release these cars and load them out with 


flour, after they had been delayed in many cases long enough 


for the cars to have hauled several loads. The real trouble 
was that they had no room for storage and did not think 
there was anything out of the way in utilizing the freight 
car for storage. 

This is the class of shipper which makes the most com- 
plaints about car shortage; but this class is the one which is 
now building warehouses or making other provision for the 
quick release of cars. The new rates should cure much bad 
practice. When a car is delayed for a period of 30 days, 
instead of paying $20 to $25 for storage, they will now pay 
$80 to $105 on an intrastate shipment, and $91 to $116 
on interstate. From experience on a division where a great 
many such delays were formerly suffered, I have found that 
very seldom is a car of grain held for disposition until it 
reaches the five-dollar-a-day class, which goes to show that 
if the railroads will follow up the matter of collecting de- 
murrage on every car for every day due, they will bring about 
a great reduction in the detention of cars. 

J. A. Dietrick. 


INCREASE FOR IRISH RAILWAY WorkERS.—The Irish 
railway executive, at Dublin, recently arrived at a settlement 
of the Irish railway workers’ demands. It was decided t& 
grant an all-round increase of 5s. ($1.20) weekly as a war 
bonus, to operate from April 9. The settlement applies to 
all workers on the same basis as that reached in the case 0 
the English railway workers. 














The Completed Bridge 


The New 


N April 6, double-track operation was inaugurated on 

a new bridge over the Missouri river at Kansas 

City, Mo., which replaces the old Hannibal bridge, 

on the line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, between 

Kansas City and St. Joseph, Chicago and St. Louis. The 

new draw span was swung to pass the first river steamer 

on March 29. The new bridge is double-tracked and has 

two decks; a highway deck being carried above the railroad 

tracks. It replaces a single track bridge which handled 

highway traffic on the same level as the railroad, necessitating 

gates and signals at each end to control the alternate use by 
trains and highway traffic. 

The new bridge consists, from north to south, of one 75-ft. 
deck girder span, two 330-ft. truss spans, one 450-ft. draw 
span, one 120-ft. deck girder span, one 90-ft. through girder 
span and one 65-ft. through girder span. The project in- 
-volved a change of location, which provides an improved 
alinement, crossing the river at right angles to establish har- 
bor lines and eliminating a long approach trestle. The high- 
way deck on the new bridge is 20 ft. wide and is paved with 
creosoted blocks. 

The substructure consists of five pneumatic piers built by 
contract, and three piers, one abutment, and one 13-ft. by 
18-ft. concrete box subway built by the railroad forces. All 
exposed concrete surfaces were bush-hammered. Piers 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5 were sunk by the pneumatic process. Pier 1 meas- 
ures 20 ft. by 60 ft. at the cutting edge, piers 2, 3 and 5 
are 24 ft. by 66 ft and pier 4, the pivot pier, is octagonal in 
shape, 45 ft. face to face. The neatwork of the piers was 
shaped in the usual manner, with rounded down-stream ends 
and starling up-stream ends. ; 

Three highway pedestals were provided on the south side 
for the highway approach. These were landed on bed rock, 
which was found only a few feet below the surface. On. the 
north shore the highway approach consists of eight concrete 
pedestals, which were founded on wooden piling driven to a 
depth of 30 ft., the tops of which were below low water 
stage. These bases are 1114 ft. square at the bottom and 
+ ft. square on top. They rest on 9 piles each and were 
finished to a height of about 20 ft. above the ground surface. 








Burlington Bridge at Kansas City 


Double Deck Spans on Slightly Modified Location Re- 
place the Old Hannibal Structure Completed in 1869 


The north approach fill is 2,000 ft. long and is built for 
double track on a 0.52 per cent grade. The fill contains 
about 100,000 cu. yd. of material and was placed by a 
dredge in the river, pumping sand through a 15-in. pipe, 
except for a small amount placed on top by train. The high- 
way approach on this side required 32,000 cu. yd. of filling, 
most of which was placed in a similar manner. 


O.tp BripGE oF Historic INTEREST 


The old structure was the first bridge over the Missouri 
river at Kansas City and was constructed by the Kansas City 
& Cameron railroad under the direction of Octave Chanute 
as chief engineer in charge of construction. The Kansas 
City & Cameron was chartered in 1857 and construction 
was begun in 1860, but was suspended by the Civil War. 
Work was resumed in 1866 and was completed when the 
bridge was opened for traffic July 3, 1869. 

It was necessary to tear down the two south piers of this 
old bridge to make way for new ones and in one of these a 
small copper box was found containing data put there in a 
dedication service August 21, 1867. This box contained 
numerous United States coins of various denominations, 
names of officers and artisans employed in the bridge con- 
struction, officers and directors of the railroad, and city offi- 
cers of Kansas City for 1867, also several newspapers of 
that date, together with other data concerning the building 
of the bridge. Many of these records were illegible owing to 
moisture which had collected in the box. The original su- 
perstructure was replaced in 1886 and 1887 and the piers 
were reinforced by steel rails fitted horizontally around them 
as bands. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


The caissons were of the usual pattern, consisting of two 
thicknesses of 12-in. by 12-in. timbers set on a steel cutting 
edge, the outer course being laid horizontal, and the inner 
course vertical and sheeted on the outside with 3-in. by 10-in. 
timbers placed vertical. Each caisson was equipped with 
one man shaft, two material shafts, three to four 4-in. blow 
pipes, and the necessary air and water pipes as well as tele- 
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phones connecting with the powerhouse and derrick hoists. 

All piers were connected by a temporary tramway, on 
which were laid three tracks for operating concrete cars to 
and from each pier and a running track for the use of a 
locomotive crane, etc. To reach pier 5 with the tramway it 
was necessary to cross the main river channel, necessitating 
the building of a jackknife lift span 80 ft. long. This span 
was constructed in two halves, each part being supported by 
cables connecting with towers at each end and so arranged 
that each part could be lifted to permit the passage of river 
boats: when necessary. Gauntlet tracks were laid over this 
span. 

The concrete plant was located on the north shore and 
consisted of a 20-ft. by 20-ft. gravel storage bin, holding 300 
cu. yd., elevated on piling over a one cubic yard Ransome 
mixer. The plant was elevated sufficiently to permit spout- 
ing into concrete cars. Gravel was dumped from cars on an 
elevated track to a hopper bin and was hoisted and dumped 
in the top of the storage bin by an endless bucket hoist. It 
was then let into the mixer hopper by gravity, and cement 
from the cement house adjoining was conveyed to the mixer 
hopper by a small steel car operating on an incline, the car 
being automatically dumped and returned by gravity. All 
machinery was operated by a steam plant adjoining. 

All contract piers were concreted from this plant, except 
pier 5 located at the extreme south end of the track. This 
pier was only partly finished when the ice in the river broke 
up on January 21, 1916, and took out 600 ft. of the tram- 
way, necessitating the use of a small concrete plant located 
on the south shore, from which concrete was conveyed to 
pier 5 on a tram track supported on the side of the old bridge. 
This tramway was also used to concrete piers 6, 7 and 8. 
The original tramway was used to carry pipe lines for air 
and water to the working chamber of pier 5, which was not 
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and an excavation was made around the entire caisson to 
a depth of about four feet in order to make an apron wall 
around the cutting edge about eight feet wide and four feet 
deep, thus affording secure anchorage in the rock. Pier 2 
was sunk to a depth similar to pier 1 and the foundation was 

















The New Pivot Pier 


completed on hard shale with apron walls the same as pier 
1. Pier 3 was built in about 30 ft. of water, which necessi- 
tated constructing the caisson on lowering screws. When 
lowered into the water it floated about 91% ft. under the 
surface. The box was then weighted with concrete and 
landed on the river bed in proper position, after which the air 
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yet landed, but the accident necessitated relaying air and 
water lines across the river on the old bridge in order to 
complete the sinking at this pier. The north abutment, the 
highway pedestals and the subway were concreted by a small 
plant which was moved from place to place as the work 
progressed. 

















THE PNEUMATIC WoRK 








Pier 1, located on the north shore, was sunk to a depth of 
65 ft. and founded on black shale bed rock. The cutting 
edges of this pier were imbedded in the rock about one foot 














Map and Profile of the Bridge 
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was applied and work was carried on in the usual manner, 
wet excavation being made where possible. At a depth ot 
about 50 ft., a boulder field was encountered, some of the 
boulders measuring four to six feet in diameter. These were 
broken up and removed through the bucket locks. The cut- 
ting edge of this pier was sunk about three feet into hard 
shale. in the bottom of the river and an apron wall con- 
structed similar to piers 1 and 2. 

Pier 4 was launched in about 40 ft. of water and the 
progress in sinking was similar to that at the other piers. 
The neatwork of this pier measured 39 ft. in diameter and 
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was circular in shape, with a necessary recess in the coping 
at the top for the draw span machinery. The caisson for 
pier 5 was constructed on lowering screws alongside the 
draw protection for the old bridge, because running ice in the 
river made it dangerous to construct the dock and lowering 
platform at its proper location. The caisson was floated into 
position when construction was well advanced and at a 
time when the ice in the river appeared to be more solid. 
This necessitated cutting the ice away as the caisson was 
‘moved to position. It was necessary to rush this work to 
avoid the danger of breaking up the ice in the river. While 











The Lift Bridge for the Tramway 


excavating in this caisson it was necessary on several occa- 
sions to take the sand hogs out on account of running ice, 
which endangered the crib and upper works. Outside of 
a few scares of this kind nothing unusual occurred in the 
construction of this pier. Bed rock was found to be very 
uneven at this point and the cutting edge was sunk to a 
depth of about 10 ft. in the rock on one side and about 4 
ft. on the other. The excavation below the cutting edge was 
made in a manner similar to that used at the other piers. 


OpEN COFFERDAMS 


Pier 6 was constructed by railroad forces and consisted of 
a concrete cofferdam, measuring 17 ft. wide by 57 ft. long. 
There were three dividing walls in this caisson, making four 
pockets through which excavated material was removed. 














Construction Tracks for the Pneumatic Work 


This was open work and by the use of a six-inch centrifugal 
pump it was possible to make all excavation in the dry, 
using picks and shovels. It was sometimes necessary to 
use dynamite to break up boulders and other obstruc- 
tions. 

This pier was located just below the city dump and all 
kinds of obstructions were encountered. Wire, barrel hoops, 
bed springs, old water tanks, brush and all kinds of material 
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were found during the excavation and caused more or less 
trouble in their removal. The pier was founded on hard 
shale, similar to that encountered at the other piers. The 
bed rock at this point was found to be comparatively level, 
the difference being about 18 in. in the width of the caisson. 
The cutting edge was sunk into this rock to an average 
depth of about 18 in. This caisson had an 8-in. by 12-in. 
fir timber for a shoe, which was fastened to it by means of 
bolts imbedded in the concrete. Bed rock at this point was 
only 27 ft. below the surface of low water. 

Pier 7 was so located as to require the removal of an 
old stone pier, which was a part of the old bridge. This 
made it necessary to erect falsework on which to support 
one end of a 130-ft. truss span and one end of a 75-ft. 
through girder. This was accomplished by placing a double 
frame bent on each side of the pier and resting these spans 
on twelve 24-in. I-beams spanning the old pier location. In 
order to place these I-beams, it was necessary to tear out the 
top of the old pier and by taking out at one time only suf- 
ficient stone to permit the placing of one I-beam, this work 
was accomplished easily and the old pier was removed 
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Bush Hammering Pier No. 3 


readily. Rock appeared on the surface at this point, so 
very little excavation was necessary, although the rock was 
cleaned off and excavated to get a solid bearing for the pier. 
This ledge consisted of lime stone and was very hard. Pier 
8, which is the south pier of the bridge, was constructed in 
the same manner as pier 7, that is, it was necessary to re- 
move the old pier before new work would be started. Tem- 
porary wing walls were constructed at each end of pier 8 to 
hold the end of the embankment. 

The north abutment was founded on sixty 30-ft. wooden 
piles driven full length, their tops being below water mark. 
They were capped with five feet of concrete on which were 
constructed three concrete towers or pedestals which, in turn, 
were finished for a bridge seat and overhanging wings. The 
openings between towers or pedestals permit the earth em- 
bankment to run through and relieve the pressure from the 
fill. 

All concrete for the neatwork in these piers was of 
a 1-2-4 mixture. ‘The concrete in the working chambers of 
the pneumatic piers was also of this same mixture, while 
the main part of the footing course consisted of a 1-3-6 mix- 
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ture. Atlas Portland cement was used with bank-run gravel. 
THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The erection of the superstructure began about April 1, 
1916, and most of the members were erected as received from 
the bridge shop so that it was not necessary to maintain a 
storage yard and rehandle the members when required for 
erection. Only a small force was employed during the 
summer and work was handled by easy stages so as to reach 
the draw span after navigation on the river had closed for the 
winter. 

The 75-ft. deck girders between the north abutment and 
pier 1 were first set in place by means of a locomotive crane 
working on the temporary tracks under the bridge. Next the 
330-ft. span between piers 1 and 2 was erected. Falsework 
piles were driven by a land driver and the floor system was 
placed by a locomotive crane from temporary tracks under 
the bridge. The crane was then taken to the deck of the 
bridge and the steel was erected in the usual manner. Most 
of this steel was unloaded from cars set on a temporary track 
under the bridge and was hoisted to its final location by the 
locomotive crane on the track level of the bridge. The 
second 330-ft. span between piers 2 and 3 was erected in 
much the same manner as span 1 except that the falsework 
piles were driven by a marine driver and all material was 
handled from the track on the bridge. All this work was 
carried on without interference with traffic on the old bridge. 

The placing of the girder spans on the south end of the 
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The Old Bridge and the New Piers from the South End 


bridge was more difficult because the old and new bridges 
converge to a common point at this end. First, the old 130- 
ft. truss span was placed on falsework, which consisted of 
one 40-ft. girder span between new pier 6 and the old pier at 
the north end of this old 130-ft. span, and a 75-ft. temporary 
girder span on pony bents between new pier 6 and new pier 
7 at the south end of this old truss. The latter was then 
removed and the new through girder span was placed be- 
tween piers 6 and 7. Floor beams were placed in this girder 
span and the falsework removed, all this work being handled 
under traffic without any serious delay to trains. Piers 6 
and 7 are not parallel to each other, necessitating a 90-ft. 
and a 96-ft. girder to make this span. The 65-ft. through 
girder span between piers 7 and 8, over the Missouri Pacific 
tracks and Front street, was erected on temporary bents up- 
stream from the old span and was rolled into place, the old 
girder span being rolled downstream onto falsework prepared 
to receive it. These changes were handled as one move- 
ment. 
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The north half of the draw span between piers 3 and 4 
was erected on falsework. After river navigation closed 
falsework was placed between pier 4 (the pivot pier) and 
the old draw protection and the erection of the new draw 
span was continued. From the support on the old draw pro- 
tection to pier 5, or the south end of the new draw span, 
erection was cantilevered to completion. The erection of 
the new draw span did not interfere with traffic on the old 
bridge. The 120-ft. deck girder spans between piers 5 and 6 
interfered with the old pier at the south end of the old draw 
and necessitated the placing of the girders for the west track 
first. With this one set of girders in place, track was laid 
and traffic was turned over the new bridge, using the west 
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North End of the Bridge—Old Bridge to the Left 


track only. It was then necessary to remove the old draw 
span and tear down a part of the old pier at its south end in 
order to place the girders for the east track in the 120-ft. 
span. The new draw span is operated by electric power ob- 
tained from the Kansas City Power & Light Company, and is 
interlocked with protection signals each way from the bridge. 
The draw protection is built of creosoted piling and timber 
bents and the upstream end is protected by a three-cornered 
concrete pier sunk to bed rock and projecting above the 
surface of the water about 30 ft. All steel for the highway 
approaches was handled and erected with a locomotive crane. 

Work on the present bridge was begun in June, 1915, but 
was delayed by a succession of floods and extreme high water 
which washed out material tracks on the north shore several 
times. It was finally necessary to fill in the proposed site for 
the material yard with sand which was pumped from the 
river by use of an hydraulic dredge. The tracks were finally 
completed and work on the bridge actually begun on August 
10, 1915. 

The erection of steel began in April, 1916, and was all 
completed by January 15, 1917. It was necessary to main- 
tain an open waterway for river traffic during the navigation 
season, so that the draw span over the main channel could 
not be erected until the river froze over. After the draw 
span was in place and the bridge was otherwise ready for 
traffic it was necessary to remove the draw span of the old 
bridge, and also a 200-ft. truss span and the top of one old 
pier in order to permit the operation of the new draw. This 
was accomplished before river navigation was again opened. 
The work of removing the old bridge is now in progress. 

The Union Bridge & Construction Company, Kansas City, 
built five piers of the new bridge. The balance of the sub- 
structure was built by railroad forces. The superstructure 
was fabricated and erected by the American Bridge Com- 
pany. This bridge was designed by the late C. H. Cartlidge, 
bridge engineer of the Burlington, and the construction was 
carried on under his direct supervision up to the time of his 
death on June 14, 1916. Since that time the work has been 
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June 8, 1917 


handled by G. A. Haggander, present bridge engineer of the 
Burlington. J. H. Merriam was resident engineer on the 
construction of the substructure. 


REDUCTIONS IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


During the past week several more railways have an- 
nounced their plans of co-operating with the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the Special Committee of 
the American Railway Association calling upon all lines to 
readjust their passenger service with a view to conserving 
fuel supply and increasing capacity for moving coal, food, 
government materials and troops. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


George D. Dixon, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on Monday announced that the Penn- 
sylvania will, in the near future, put into effect a general, 
and quite extensive, revision of its passenger train schedules. 
The final details are now being worked out and will be an- 
nounced to the public promptly upon completion. 

“At the outset,” says Mr. Dixon’s announcement, ‘we 
desire to emphasize the fact that the object sought is not 
financial economy or an increase in net revenues. In reality, 
a sacrifice in revenues will result. The economies which we 
are endeavoring to effect are physical and are being devised 
for the sole purpose of increasing, as much as possible, the 
amount of transportation service, of the most urgently nec- 
essary kinds, that can be rendered to the government and 
the public with the railroad plant that is at our disposal.” 

The remainder of the Pennsylvania’s announcement fol- 
lows: In brief, we are attempting two things: First, to increase 
immediately the movement of such freight as foodstuffs and 
other necessaries of life; second, to clear our lines for the 
prompt handling of government supplies and troops, which 
must shortly be transported on a large scale. 

As our lines, terminals and locomotives are now being used 
to the maximum of their capacity, the only way in which we 
can provide for the increased government traffic, and for the 
freer movement of perishable and other necessary freight, is 
to reduce the number of passenger train units that are being 
operated over the railroad. ‘This will release both trackage 
and engines for other forms of service. We shall endeavor 
to accomplish this purpose in the following ways: 

1. By consolidating passenger trains wherever practicable, 
thus making one train unit serve the purpose of two or more; 

2. By the entire elimination, in some cases, of trains on 
which the patronage is very small; 

3. By reducing the number of restaurant cars, and in no 
case operating more than one restaurant car on a train; 

4. By reducing the number of parlor and sleeping cars, 
and by decreasing or possibly discontinuing, the use of club 
and observation cars. 

We expect, through these means, to cut down the move- 
ment of passenger trains, on our Lines East of Pittsburgh, 
by a total of about 6,000 train-miles per day. 

Between New York and Washington an unprecedented 
amount of passenger traffic is now being handled. With the 
present number of passenger trains it is impossible to avoid 
operating some of them on the freight tracks. Each train so 
operated monopolizes 50 miles or more of freight track during 
its run. If, by consolidating two passenger trains, we can 
remove one from the freight tracks, we shall have gained 
that much more line for the handling of the foodstuffs which 
are now so urgently, and in such enormous quantities, being 
pressed for shipment from the South. 

Between the East and the West, we hope to consolidate cer- 
tain through passenger trains, and in this way materially in- 
crease the amount of freight traffic that can be handled over 
the main stem of the System. 
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As far as can now be foreseen, we will be able to furnish 
substantially the usual summer service to seashore and other 
resort points, beginning July 1. This is because the lines 
reaching such points, for the most part, handle little freight 
and do not seem likely to be needed extensively, in the near 
future, for military purposes. Circumstances, of course, 
may at any time alter and necessitate a change of our plans 
in this regard. 

There is a practical limit to the length and weight of trains 
which cannot be exceeded. Each restaurant car we take off 
can be replaced by a day coach, thus increasing by at least 
80 passengers the number that can be carried in a given 
train. This will permit consolidation of trains in cases where 
otherwise the step would be impossible. In many instances 
passengers can, with little inconvenience to themselves, ar- 
range to take their meals before boarding trains, or at the 
end of the journey. 

Similar reasons exist for reducing the number of parlor 
cars, as they carry only about 30 passengers each, compared 
with nearly three times that number carried in a day coach. 
Club and observation cars are usually a duplication of parlor 
or sleeping car facilities in the same train, and can be elimi- 
nated without hardship. The number of sleepers can be 
reduced by making better use of upper berths. 

All of these steps will mean fewer train units in the pas- 
senger service, and more locomotives and tracks for troops, 
government supplies and freight. 

In revising the passenger train schedules upon all portions 
of the railroad, we are using every precaution to do so with 
the least possible inconvenience to the public. We believe 
that in no case will serious inconvenience be caused, and no 
necessary travel will be interfered with. 


EXCURSION TRAINS TO BE ELIMINATED 


The Atlantic Coast Line, the New York Central, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Boston & 
Maine are among the roads that have announced that they 
will reduce considerably and in some cases nearly eliminate 
entirely, the excursion trains on their lines. 

New ENGLAND Roaps 

As announced in last week’s issue, the Boston & Maine has 
proposed to eliminate nearly 400 trains on its summer sched- 
ules and the New Haven 199, including 157 week-day and 
42 Sunday trains. The Boston & Albany announced Sat- 
urday that on June 24 it would put in effect a reduced time- 
table calling for the elimination of 28 week-day and 28 
Sunday trains. Nearly all of the runs are suburban trains 
out of Boston, but their elimination will result in a reduction 
of about 8 per cent of the week-day mileage and 10 per 
cent of that on Sundays. A considerable number of trains 
not taken off will have to make additional stops to accom- 
modate partly the traffic which will be inconvenienced by 
the abolition of other trains. 

The New Haven in addition to taking off regular trains 
will also eliminate a large number of its special and excur- 
sion trains. It has also announced that it is readjusting 
its dining car menu to conform with the suggestions of the 
committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION HoLps HEARING 


Representatives of the Boston & Albany, the Boston & 
Maine, and the New Haven appeared before the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission on Monday to explain 
their reasons for curtailing passenger train service. The 
Massachusetts railroads in addition to being able to show 
that the reductions in service were made as a result of the 
recommendations of the Railroads’ War Board, have also 
the advantage of having the sanction of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety. 

Henry P. Endicott, executive manager of the committee 


Branch line and local service will be dealt with similarly, yjsaid that the committee had made a thorough study of the 


as conditions on the various divisions require. 


entire question and had reached the conclusion that it was 
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absolutely essential that every possible facility be afforded 
the railroads for moving food, coal and munitions. 

“T am neither a pessimist nor an alarmist,” he said, “but 
I know this country is in a very serious position and prompt 
action is necessary. 1 have not made this statement in public 
before, but I feel that something must be said to awaken the 
public to the gravity of the situation.” 

Charles S. Pierce, general solicitor of the Boston & Maine, 
said that the proposed reduction in passenger train service 
would result in a saving of substantially 45,000 train miles a 
week, which, based on the average fuel consumption of a 
passenger locomotive, would mean a saving of 100,000 tons 
of coal a year. ‘The establishment of a military camp at 
Ayer for 30,000 or 40,000 troops will be a heavy strain on 
the road, he said, and makes a reduction in train service 
almost compulsory if the railroad is to be of service to the 
government in the present emergency. 

Others, representing traffic associations, and the Chambers 
of Commerce of Boston and other cities also spoke in favor 
of the proposed reductions in service. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


WasuincrTon, D. C., June 5, 1917. 
PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


Senator Newlands, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, has made several efforts in the Senate 
to secure consideration for the substitute priority bill described 
in last week’s issue, which had been drawn by a sub-commit- 
tee consisting of Senator Newlands and Senator Cummins. 
Unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill was 
withheld on May 31 by the objections of Senator Hollis and 
Senator Reed to the provision in the bill prohibiting inter- 
ference with or obstruction of the orderly conduct of inter- 
state‘commerce. Senator Hollis said the purpose was to 
make it a criminal offense for any body of men engaged in 
interstate commerce to strike and that it was opposed by the 
railroad brotherhoods. Senator Newlands said that the bill 
is not intended to prevent strikes and will not have that ef- 
fect and that the committee had concluded not to enter upon 
any phase of strike legislation at this session. 

On June 2 Senator Newlands again brought up the bill, 
stating that he had arrived at an understanding with Sena- 
tor Hollis and he accepted an amendment proposed by the 
latter, providing that nothing in the bill shall be construed 
to repeal, modify or affect section 6 or section 20 of the 
Clayton law. Section 6 exempts labor organizations from 
the operation of the anti-trust law and section.20 prohibits 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. Senator Cum- 
mins also proposed an amendment which was accepted by 
the chairman of the committee for the purpose of clarifying 
the language in one or two places, but without materially 
changing the effect. Senator Newlands succeeded in hav- 
ing this bill made the unfinished business of the Senate and 
it was again taken up on June 4, but was blocked by Senator 
Smith of Georgia, who demanded that it be given very care- 
ful consideration. He said it was inconceivable to him that 
the Senate would pass such a bill; that it would transfer 
to the President the entire control of the transportation sys- 
tem of the country. He did not understand “that the Presi- 
dent has had any special railroad training for the manage- 
ment of all the railroads of the United States” nor experi- 
ence in selecting capable railroad men. He saw no reason 
now to subject the transportation system of the country to 
complete operation by the government, but thought if they 
were to be operated under government control Congress 
should settle in detail some of the policies and manner of 
operation. It had been the general understanding until 
Senator Smith spoke. that there was nothing whatever in 
the bill to give the President control over the railroads. It 
authorized him to designate any person or persons to deter- 
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mine what kinds of traffic or particular shipments shall have 
priority in transportation and for the issuance of priority 
orders to a committee representing the railroads which shall 
provide the machinery for carrying them out. A similar bill 
which has been introduced in the House is to be considered 
by the House Committee on Interstate Commerce this week. 

The Cummins bill to regulate the prices of railway sup- 
plies, S. 2354, referred to in last week’s issue provides that 
on and after June 1, 1917, and during the continuance of the 
war, it shall be unlawful for any common carrier or any 
officer, agent, contractor, or sub-contractor of such common 
carrier, or any person, firm, or corporation manufacturing 
or producing any supplies or material used by any such com- 
mon carrier, to pay, or agree to pay, or for any person, firm 
or corporation to charge or to receive from any such common 
carrier, its officer, agent, contractor or sub-contractor, or any 
person, firm, or corporation manufacturing or producing any 
supplies or materials used by any such common carrier, any 
sum in payment for fuel, supplies, equipment or material 
of any kind or description used, or necessary to be used, in 
the construction, maintenance, betterment, extension, or op- 
eration of the property of any such common carrier in excess 
of the unit prices applicable on June 30, 1916, on such ar- 
ticle or articles of the same or similar kind, quality and 
quantity. It is provided, however, that such unit price may 
be increased or reduced as provided in section 2 of the bill, 
but in no event shall it be in excess of the cost of manufac- 
ture or production plus ten per centum. 

Section 2 provides that whenever any dispute or con- 
troversy shall arise respecting delivery or the price to be paid 
for any article mentioned in said section, the President is 
authorized, whenever in his judgment such action is neces- 
sary to the public security and defense, to direct that such 
delivery shall be made and at such price as he shall deter- 
mine, after full hearing, to be reasonable. He may give these 
directions at and for such times as he may determine, and 
may modify, change, suspend, or annul them, and for any 
such purpose he is hereby authorized to issue orders direct, 
or through such person or persons as he may designate for 
the purpose, to any of the officers, agents or employes of the 
aforesaid common carriers, persons, firms, or corporations. 
Any violation of the provisions of the act, or of any order 
issued in accordance with its provisions, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor. Any corporation guilty of such misdemeanor 
shall be punishable by a fine of not more than $50,000, and 
any person guilty of such misdemeanor shall be punishable 
by a fine of not more than five years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 


REPRESENTATIVE PARK HAs INTRODUCED A SIMILAR BILL 
IN THE HOUSE 


The House Committee on Interstate Commerce has favor- 
ably reported a bill similar to that which has already passed 
the Senate, to increase the membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to nine and to authorize it to reorganize 
its work by divisions. The House Committee amended the 
Smith amendment, to require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to suspend proposed advances in rates, to require 
the commission to make a report on all advances in rates 
since January 1, 1917. 

The Senate Finance Committee in its consideration of 
proposed changes in the War Revenue bill which. has passed 
the House has proposed a reduction from 10 to 5 per cent 
in the proposed tax on passenger, sleeping car and parlor 
car tickets and to avoid discrimination against railroad ship- 
ments has proposed to apply the 3 per cent tax on freight 
bills, also to shipments carried by motor vehicles. In place 


of the proposed 6 per cent tax on express transportation 
the committee has proposed a tax of 1 cent on each 25 cents 
‘paid for shipment and a similar tax on parcels post ship- 
ments. 








Mikado and Consolidation Types Compared 


Tests of Pennsylvania 2-8-2 Show 25 Per Cent More Tract- 
ive Effort at 10 M. P.H. and 60 Per Cent at 30 M. P. H. 


N a previous article* there were given the results of tests 
| on the testing plant of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Altoona, Pa., of a class E6s Atlantic type locomotive. 
The present discussion is based on Testing Plant Bulletin 
No. 28 (copyright, 1915, by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany) which deals with the tests of a class L1s locomotive. 
For a long time the Consolidation (2-8-0) type was in 
general use for freight service on the Pennsylvania; but the 
requirements of heavier freight trains made greater locomo- 
tive capacity desirable, and as larger boiler capacity was 
essential to obtain this, the Mikado (2-8-2) type was re- 
sorted to. This locomotive was described in the Railway 
Age Gazette, July 3, 1914, page 12. The same refinement 








is equivalent to 352.7 lb. drawbar pull per lb. of mean 
effective pressure. 

It is worthy of note that with an increase over the Consoli- 
dation of 25.7 per cent in total weight, and of 25 per cent 
in tractive effort (the maximum calculated tractive . effort 
of the Consolidation is 46,300 lb.), there is but 7.2 per cent 





Mikado Consolidation 


Class L1s Class H9s 

Weight in working order, total Ib......... 320,700 251,050 
Weight on drivers, working order, lb...... 240,200 223,400 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke, in......... 27 x 30 25 x 28 
Driving wheels, diameter, in...........+++ 62 62 
Heating surface, tubes (water side), sq. ft. 3,715.7 2,480.2 
Heating surface, firebox (including arch 

ER: BE Elis ix 4s 280s GEN Sa een 301.5 189.9 


















































Pennsylvania Mikado Type Locomotive on the Test Plant at Altoona 


of design is present in this locomotive and in the class K4s 
Pacific type, as exists in the class E6s Atlantics. 

The Consolidation locomotives in general use on the Penn- 
sylvania for the heaviest freight service up to the time that the 
Mikado type was introduced were the H9s class. The table 
herewith gives the principal data for the two classes, and the 
results obtained in the test of the Mikado are compared 
throughout with the results of similar tests of one of the 
Consolidations. Both are simple engines and are equipped 
with superheaters and brick arches. 

Using 80 per cent of the boiler pressure, the calculated 
maximum tractive effort of the Mikado is 57,850 lb., and 
the factor of adhesion is 4.08. The calculated drawbar pull 





*Railway Age Gazette, March 23, 1917, page 635. 
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Heating surface, superheater (fire side), sq. 

Rs veiechmiee pon + a5.cn alee ka auaa'e ba ame wierere 1,171.6 809.0 
Heating surface, total (based on water side 

of tubes), including superheater, sq. ft... 5,188.8 3,839.1 
Heating surface, total (based on fire side of 

tubes), including superheater, sq. ft...... 4,847.7 3,536.5 
ES ee ere rrr rie 70.0 55.3 
Boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in........-+é6. 205 , 205 
RAR Cabs Siu nis S elatees 6k oe as ek OR EE 12 in. piston 12 in. piston 
 AINONE, iG'5 5 baie s:s'09-0's ss oe oa eka Sale oN Walschaert Walschaert 
eer ee rer err Wide Belpaire 
Tubes, number and outside diameter....... 237—2% in. 265—2 in. 
Superheater flues, number and outside di- 

Be Re er ee er ee Tee Te 40—5¥ in, 36—5 % in. 
Tubes and flues, length, in.......ccccccecece 226.51 180.19 








increase in the weight on drivers, showing that a good weight 
distribution has been obtained. 

The boiler of the Mikado is interchangeable with that of 
the class K4s Pacific type locomotive, tests of which will 
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be dealt with in a later article. The proportions of the pan under maximum firing conditions, about one inch of 
boiler were carefully considered and the firebox portion water, is high. 
forms almost one-half the entire length, while the tubes, From comparisons with tests of seven locomotives on the 
which are of 2% in. diameter, are but 19 ft. long, the ratio testing plant it is apparent that maximum evaporation is 
of length to inside diameter being 114. An internal pro- : 
jection exhaust nozzle, with an area equivalent to a cir- 
cular nozzle 7 in. in diameter, is used with an inside ex- 
tension stack 5 ft. 10 in. long, tapering from 24 in. in 18 
diameter inside at the top to 17 in. at the point where it bells 
out at the bottom. The bottom of the stack is 13% in. 
above the top of the exhaust nozzle. 

The tests were all run with a wide open throttle, the 
speeds ranging from 7.2 to 31.1 miles an hour, with cut-offs 
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1/4 
from 20 to 80 per cent of the stroke. The coal used was $ 
run of mine, as used in freight service on the Pennsylvania, $ 
with a heating value between 13,600 and 14,300 B. t. u. +” 
per lb. An analysis of an average sample shows fixed car- » 
bon, 58.02 per cent; volatile matter, 31.59 per cent; moisture ‘$70 
1.20 per cent, and ash 9.19 per cent, with sulphur, separately < 
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Fig. 2—The Relation of Draft to Rate of Firing 
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closely related to the fire area or the area of all the tube open- 
ings. ‘These seven locomotives indicate that under normal 
conditions each square foot of fire area of the tubes will 
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Fig. 1—Firebox and Smokebox Temperatures 
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determined, 1.44 per cent. The B. t. u. per lb. of dry coal 
are 14,140 and per lb. of combustible 15,590. 


BoILER PERFORMANCE 
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The maximum steam temperature obtained was 590.6 deg., 
the superheat then being 207 deg. ‘The temperature taken 
in the exhaust passage showed superheat in most cases, 
the maximum being 85.4 deg. The firebox and smokebox 
temperatures are shown in Fig. 1. It will be noted that, as 
a rule, the smokebox temperatures are below 550 deg., in- 
dicating the efficiency of the heating surfaces. The firebox 5 
temperatures above 2,400 deg., for rates of firing above 85 lb. 
per sq. ft. of grate per hour, are unusually high and the . Ashpan | 
whole range of firebox temperatures is greater than is usual. 
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Combustion was remarkably good and carbon monoxide in a 
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the smokebox gases did not exceed 0.5 per cent under any Grele tag, Reunite berlin tardg RGF eating Surface 


conditions. These tests showed rates of evaporation never 
before obtained on the test plant. The draft is shown in Fig. 3—Relation of Draft to the Rate of Equivalent 
Figs. 2 and 3 in relation to the rate of combustion and the Evaporation . 

evaporation per square foot of heating surface. The ashpan 

air openings are inadequate, totaling 7.8 sq. ft. which is 11 give a maximum evaporation of about 7,000 lb. of water per 
per cent of the grate area. It has been found that this ratio hour. Quoting direct from the bulletin: ‘Considering 
should not be less than 15 per cent. The draft in the ash- further the proportions of these boilers, we have in the fol- 
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lowing table certain ratios and the maximum evaporation that 
it was possible to obtain on the test plant: 





Ratios Eee SEs 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Dl6sb (8-whee!l) .... 47.7 0.12 5.3 6.2 4.6 18.6 197 
E3sd, Atlantic ...... 43.5 0.09 3.3 9.2 3.7 14.5 104 
As, Paci ..00cc2s 70.2 0.12 4.4 11.0 6.2 13.5 171 
Eés, Atlantic ....... 61.2 0.12 4.2 10,2 6.2 ‘34 148 
Lis, Mikado ........ 70.2 0.12 4.4 11.0 6.1 12.8 163 
Paee-i31i, Cons. ...... 64.2 0.13 3.5 13,0 3.6 11.6 132 
K2sa, Pacific ....... 80.3 0.14 3.9 15.0 4.6 10.9 147 
Ce a re 77.8 0.13 ae 17.0 4.4 9.8 120 
H9s-387, Cons. ...... 63.9 0.13 3.4 13.4 3.6 9.6 93 


“The ratio of tube to firebox heating surfaces (column 4) 
shows a range of values between 6 and 17, and in Fig. 4 
this ratio and the maximum evaporation per sq. ft. of total 
heating surface have been plotted. The H9s-387 has a low 
maximum evaporation while the evaporation of the H9s-1311, 
as developed in a second series of tests; shows a normal rate 
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Fig. 4—The Effect of Heating Surface Distribution on Rate 
of Evaporation 


as compared with the other locomotives of this group, all of 
which have superheaters. : 

“A maximum evaporation of 38,800 lb. of water per hour 
was obtained with the improved H9s and this is 11 lb. per 
sq. ft. of heating surface, or 5,308 lb. per sq. ft. of fire area 
of tubes. This increased rate of evaporation is still com- 
paratively low, but considering the small firebox heating 
surface of the H9s where the ratio of tube heating surface to 
firebox heating surface is 13, while for the Lls it is 11, or 
in the L1s the firebox forms a larger proportion of the whole 
boiler than in the H9s, it is evident that the H9s cannot show 
as great an evaporation per unit of heating surface as the 
Lis, and for its firebox heating surface it evaporates about 
all that may be expected of the design.” 

It is evident from the exhibits in Fig. 4, that a relatively 
large firebox heating surface makes possible a high rate of 
evaporation per unit of total heating surface. 

The advantage of the larger boiler is evident when com- 
parison is made of the coal fired and water evaporated. The 
Consolidation reaches its maximum evaporation at 34,000 
lb. per hour, the coal consumption rate being 8,000 lb. per 
hour; while the Mikado did not reach its evaporative limit 
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till about 60,000 lb. of water were being evaporated per 
hour, with a coal rate of 12,000 lb. 

Equivalent evaporation per lb. of dry coal is shown in 
Figs. 5 and 6. The results for the Consolidation, it will 
be seen, are considerably below those for the Mikado, which 
had a range of firing between 20 and 180 Ib. of coal per sq. 
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Fig. 5—The Relation of Equivalent Evaporation per Pound 
of Dry Coal to the Firing Rate 


ft. of grate per hour, and at the highest rate of firing the 
water evaporated per lb. of coal is above 6 Ib. On a basis 
of heating surface, the Mikado shows a range of evapora- 
tion between 3 and 16 lb. of water per sq. ft. of heating 
surface. 

The boiler efficiency is shown by Fig. 7. The boiler horse- 
power at 34.5 lb. of water per horsepower hour from a feed 
water temperature of 212 deg. into steam at a temperature 
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Fig. 6—Relation of Equivalent Evaporation per Pound of 
Dry Coal to the Rate of Evaporation 


of 212 deg., ranged between 382 and 2,232. The efficiency 
of the boiler was between 80 and 45 per cent. It will be 
noted from the diagram how rapidly the efficiency of the 
Consolidation’s boiler falls off, compared with that of the 
Mikado, at rates of evaporation above 25,000 lb. per hour. 
The Consolidation also showed a lower efficiency at all rates 
of firing above 30 lb. per sq. ft. of grate per hour. For the 
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Mikado, the firing rate was between 20 and 175 lb. per sq. 
ft. of grate, the efficiency of the boiler, as previously stated, 
ranging between 80 and 45 per cent. 


ENGINE PERFORMANCE 

The indicated horsepower of the Mikado covered a range 
between 356 with 20 per cent cut-off at a speed of 7.2 miles 
per hour, and 2,837 at 60 per cent cut-off and a speed of 
31.1 miles per hour. The coal rate varied between about 2.5 
lb. and 4 lb., the greatest economy being at about 1,500 i. hp., 
where the coal rate is 2.5 lb. per hp. hour. The coal per 
horsepower is shown in Fig. 8 and the water in Fig. 9. 
The best steam performance of the Mikado is at a rate of 
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Water Evaporated, Pounds Per Hour: 
Fig. 7—How Boiler Efficiency Varied with Evaporation Rate 


working of about 2,000 i. hp. The greater ecgnomy of the 
Consolidation is probably due to the higher degree of super- 
heat obtained. The steam rate of the Mikado varies between 
19 lb. and 24 lb. The maximum horsepower obtained from 
the Mikado, 2,837.2, is greater than that obtained from any 
other freight locomotive ever tested on this plant, the maxi- 
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Fig. 8—Relation of Coal per Horsepower Hour to Indicated 
Horsepower 


mum horsepower of the H9s class having been found to be 
about 2,100. On the basis of pounds of dry coal fired per 
hour, the indicated horsepower of the two locomotives is 
shown in Fig. 10. 

In the matter of back pressure, the Mikado shows a mini- 
mum of less than one pound and a maximum of 16 Ib. At 
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the maximum horsepower of the Consolidation, which was 
1,800 in these tests, the back pressure is 8 lb., while the Mi- 
kado shows but 4 lb. at the same power. The larger exhaust 
nozzle of the Mikado, 38.3 sq. in. as against 30.9 sq. in. 
for the Consolidation, probably has an important bearing 
on this result. 

The Mikado, which has larger cylinders than the Con- 
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Fig. 9—Relation of the Water Rate to the Indicated 
Horsepower 


solidation shows a corresponding increase in horsepower at 
cut-offs beyond about 40 per cent. 

The engines of the Mikado use from 18,500 to 26,100 
B.t.u. per i. hp. hour and convert into work from 9.7 to 
13.7 per cent of the heat supplied. In plotting the thermal 
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Fig. 10—Coal Fired in Relation to Indicated Horsepower 
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efficiency of the engines it is again found that they are the 
most efficient when developing ‘about 2,000 i. hp. 








DyYNAMOMETER RECORDS 


The dynamometer horsepowers reached are as high as 
2,563, the dry coal fired per d. hp. hour ranging between 2.7 
and 4.8 lb., while the consumption of superheated steam was 
between 20.1 and 34.6 lb. per d. hp. hour. The thermal 
efficiency of the locomotive reached 7 per cent. In tests of 
an hour or more, the drawbar pull ranged between 6,455 lb. 
at a speed of 170 r. p.m., or 31 miles per hour, with a cut- 
off of 20 per cent, and 48,962 lb. at 40 r.p.m.,, or 7.2 
m. p.h., and 60 per cent cut-off. Higher pulls were ob- 
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tained in shorter tests, and the Mikado was shown to be 
capable’ of developing a pull of 59,000 lb. up to a speed 
of 7 m. p.h., 48,600 lb. at 18 m. p.h. and 32,200 lb. at 30 
m.p.h. With the Consolidation, 50,500 lb. was obtained 
at 7 m.p.h., 33,000 lb. at 18 m.p.h. and 20,000 Ib. at 
30 m. p.h., showing the advantage of the Mikado over the 
Consolidation for all classes of freight service. 

The steam consumption on the basis of dynamometer 
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Fig. 11—Steam Consumption per Dynamometer Horsepower 
Hour 


horsepower is shown in Fig. 11, while Fig. 12 shows the 
coal consumption. The water rate for the Mikado is com- 
paratively high at horsepowers below 1,500, the best per- 
formance being at about 1,800 d. hp. where the steam rate 
is 20.5 lb. The Mikado shows its best coal performance at 
about 1,400 d. hp., the rate being 2.75 lb. per hp. hour. 

It is possible to operate the Mikado throughout the speed 
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Fig. 12—Coal Consumption per Dynamometer Horsepower 
Hour 


range of the tests at cut-offs between 25 and 60 per cent 
of the stroke, and still not exceed its boiler capacity. On 
one test, at 18 miles an hour, the boiler furnished steam for 
a cut-off of 80 per cent. To obtain the highest drawbar pull 
and at the same time its best efficiency, the locomotive must 
have a wide open throttle and at speeds below thirty miles 
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an hour the cut-off should, be greater than 60. per cent. 

The machine efficiency for the Mikado ranged between 
64.8 and 94.5 per cent and for the Consolidation between 
69.3 and 93.8 per cent. It will be seen that the two loco- 
motives give similar results in this respect, notwithstanding 
the greater weight on the drivers of the Mikado. The ma- 
chine efficiency increased up to 18 m.p.h., then decreasec 
as the speed increased to 32 m.p.h. The thermal efficiency 
showed a tendency to increase with the speed up to 22 
m.p.h., after which it gradually fell off. The range was 
from 3.9 to 7 per cent. The Mikado has some advantage 
over the Consolidation in thermal efficiency because of its 
larger boiler. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The satisfactory performance of the Mikado’s boiler is 
indicated by its maximum evaporation per hour, 6,990 Ib. 
of water per sq. ft. of fire area through the tubes. The 
design of the smoke stack and front end proved satisfactory, 
and with changes in the superheater, the all-round 
performance of the locomotive was most gratifying, the high 
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Fig. 13—Drawbar Pull Curve 


horsepower developed being particularly noteworthy. The 
locomotive was designed to give a capacity about 25 per 
cent greater than the H9s. The drawbar pulls obtained, 
however, indicate that it gives 25 per cent greater pulls at 
10 m.p.h. and 60 per cent greater at 30 m.p.h. A large num- 
ber of these locomotives are now in freight service on the 
Pennsylvania. 





BritisH CANAL MiLEeace.—In England and Wales there 
are 3,639 miles of canals; in Scotland, 183 miles, and in 
Ireland, 848 miles—a total for the United Kingdom of 4,670 
miles, or 3,822 miles for Great Britain. Of the total mile- 
age, 1,363 miles are owned by various railway companies. 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN THE MALAy StTaAtTEs.—The 
last rail has been laid of. the Ootapao-Kedah Railway ex- 
tension of the Siam Railway connection in the Federated 
Malay States. Three construction trains, which also carry 
passengers, are being run from Ootapao with Singora con- 
nection. It is intended to run a weekly train from Singora, 
connecting Penang with the home mails. The Federated 
Malay States railways are reported to be running construc- 
tion trains to the frontier. 
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AN IMPROVED DESIGN OF MANGANESE FROG 


The Manganese Track Society, which was organized in 
1913 by nine manufacturers of special track work, who 
collectively produce most of the manganese track work used, 
has recently adopted standards for the design of rail-bound 
manganese steel frogs of all angles from No. 4 up to and in- 
cluding No. 20, and for all sections of rail from 80 lb. per 
yards up and with a width of head of from 23 in. to 3 in. 
These standards have been prepared for the use of roads 
which now have no standards of their own and also to re- 
place the wide diversity of designs of other railroads and of 
the manufacturers. 

At the time of the organization of the Manganese Track 
Society the manganese track work industry was approaching 
an unsatisfactory condition. Its development had been ser- 
iously retarded through the lack of knowledge of the prop- 
erties of manganese castings by the railways and also by 
many of the manufacturers. This condition, coupled with 
the keen competition for business, led to the preparation of 
designs by manufacturers in which the amount of material 
was reduced, causing some failures. 

Matters were still further complicated by the fact that 
several railroads attempted to design their own frogs. With 
the lack of foundry experience the tendency of the railroads 
was to prepare standards which were expensive to construct 
and which were objectionable or faulty from a_ practical, 
service or manufacturing standpoint. 

A study of the situation showed that in addition to the 
numerous designs of the manufacturers, 18 roads had at- 
tempted to prepare designs of their own, all of which were 
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and for any ordinary section of rail weighing 80 lb. or more. 

The design finally adopted includes a number of import- 
ant improvements over earlier construction. One special 
development is maintaining of the full section of the wing 
rail around the manganese insert. In previous construction 
it had been the very general practice to notch the wing rail 
at each end of the insert to receive the casting and to hold it 
in place. This not only required careful machining at the 
ends and along the line of contact between the wing rail and 
the casting, but the wing rail itself was weakened by the 
amount of this notching. With the new pattern the full 
section of the wing rail is maintained without any shaping 
of the base or head, thus avoiding not only the weakening ot 
the rail, but the expense of notching it. The wing rail may 
also be replaced more readily with this form of construction. 
Another advantage results from the fact that instead of being 
built with a flat angle at the center, the rear face of the cast- 
ing is straight, permitting more accurate fitting 

Another important improvement is in the design of the 
casting at the point of flare of the wing rail. In previous 
designs the manganese casting was commonly spliced onto 
the heel rails, approximately opposite the point where the 
flared wing rail receives the blow of the wheels. The con- 
tinual hammering stretched the bolts at and back of this 
point with the result that they became loose. This resulted 
in the loosening of the casting from its connecting rails, creat- 
ing a point of weakness and early wear. In the new design 
the manganese casting itself extends across the flange way 
at this point and is flared to receive the blow of the wheels, 
with the result that the entire shock is taken up in the cast- 
ing itself and no strain is placed upon the bolts. The entire 





Photograph of the Frog Showing the Manganese Insert 


different. This multiplicity of standards resulted in great 
confusion and in large expense for patterns. Many of the 
standards were defective in design, some being deficient in 
section and others being excessive for best results from foun- 
dry practice. 

In attempting to remedy this situation a committee of the 
manufacturers and founders was appointed by the society to 
combine the experience of the track work manufacturers 
with the special experience of the manganese founders and to 
undertake the work of standardization. The first work of 
this committee was to establish definite governing limits for 
the details of design, to determine the proper dimensions and 
prepare designs of manganese steel castings for the various 
track structures, such as frogs, crossings, etc. After the adop- 
tion of these limits the committee studied various plans and 
undertook to prepare a common design for rail-bound man- 
ganese steel frog which would include the desirable features 
of the many designs then existing. Certain manufacturers 
had developed details which had been patented to protect 
the originators in their exclusive use, but early in the work 
of the committee these patent rights were waived and the 
special features of each were made available for incorporation 
in the standards. Each member of the committee redesigned 


his frog from the information at hand and submitted his 
plans to the committee as a whole, which then undertook the 
preparation of the standard which would include all of the 
desirable features of these designs and to formulate rules to 
apply it to frogs ranging in angles from No. 4 to No. 20, 


design of the frog is such as to permit the use of the standard 
lengths of frogs and of any lengths greater than those of the 
manganese castings plus the splicing length. 

One of the principal reasons for difficulty with earlier 
frogs resulted from the attempt to decrease their cost by a 
reduction in the amount of metal inserted. In designing the 
new frog the first consideration was that of strength and 
efficient service, and no attempt was made to reduce the cost 
of construction at the risk of weakness or reduced efficiency. 
However, the uniformity in design which wil] follow the 
scrapping of the large number of old patterns and the sub- 
stitution of one standard design will result in materia! econ- 
omy in construction which will largely if not entirely offset 
the increased cost resulting from the greater amount of 
material used. 

Complete rules, in booklet form, for laving out the design 
and also detail drawings of standard angle frogs have been 
prepared and published by the Manganese Track Society. 
The track committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association has also incorporated the rules for the design in 
its report, and they will be printed in the proceedings of this 
association. 


Peru’s Imports oF Ramway MArtertaAis.—The United 
State supplied $536,354 worth or 80 per cent of the 
total railway imports of Peru in 1915. The total value o1 
the supplies imported was $664,103 the largest item of which 
was rails and accessories, $445,420. 
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Modern Train Despatching—Some Needed Forms: 






A Study of the Despatcher’s Language Problems; 
Importance of Uniformity and Strict Standards 


By Harry W. Forman 


HE standard code does not provide all of the train 

order forms ordinarily used. The train despatchers have 

to frame all the others that may be needed and this 
accounts for such diversity in their work, each despatcher 
being a law unto himself in the matter of choosing words. 
That despatchers’ instructions often are far from clear, tech- 
nically unsound, or susceptible of opposite interpretations, 
are facts quite well known. 

A comparison of orders found on different roads will re- 
veal the use of a wide range of language to accomplish the 
same end; and it will be found sometimes that no two des- 
patching headquarters on the same road are in perfect accord. 
Seldom indeed do the three despatchers working together on 
a certain district agree upon all the forms that they must 
use, and then scrupulously keep faith with each other in 
the matter of always using the same words to accomplish the 
same movement. There appears to be an unwritten. code of 
ethics under which despatchers refrain from calling the at- 
tention of another despatcher to improperly worded orders, 
unnecessary delay to trains or extravagance in the handling 
of crews or engines. Anyone feeling disposed to controvert 
these statements should first make a careful check-up on his 
own road. 

One reason why there is such great lack of uniformity is 
because a train-rule department is not maintained. Every 
road should have such a department, supervised by an officer 
who has ample time to carefully inspect all used train orders, 
clearance cards and despatcher’s record-books. Chief des- 
patchers are not always located in the same room with and 
rarely have the time to check with care the work of their 
despatchers. Not every trainmaster takes a keen interest in 
this matter, and often it is impossible for him to get the time 
to look over and call attention to all orders which provoke 
argument or cause misunderstanding on the road. Des- 
patchers rarely hear the road arguments, for the trainmen 
desire to retain the despatchers’ good will. 

It is highly important that the same wording be used 
always to direct the same kind of movement. When printed 
forms are not provided, the other necessary forms should be 
typed and placed where despatchers can readily refer to 
them; and they should not be varied from. Having hab- 
itually executed like orders, trainmen and enginemen would 
then always know perfectly just what their orders meant 
and how properly to fulfill them. 

“Rights of Trains on Single Track” was the first book 
ever published which discussed train despatching in full 
detail and presented forms of orders to meet practically every 
movement known to the author at that time. But the world 
has not stood still since the publication of that book; ques- 
tions concerning train order forms not authorized by the 
standard code always will be a live issue with those 
despatchers who desire to issue uniform train orders and to 
be always safe. For those this article is written. And the 
doubting despatcher is not forgotten; the one who is looking 
for some one upon whom all responsibility can be unloaded 
in the event of objections being urged by the superintendent 





*The forms of train orders given in this article are assumed to have 
been issued on a railroad division or subdivision on which the stations are 
situated as shown helow; that is to say, A is at the East end of the division 
and Z is at the West end. Westward trains are superior to eastward trains 
of the same class. The westward trains bear odd numbers. Numbers 1 
and 2 are first-class wt numbers 51 oe 52 are pees trains. 





or trainmaster. The writer is not unmindful also of the train- 
man or engineman who may claim that the forms are too 
radical and likely to “kill every man on the road.” (This 
is the mildest form of expression used when a train rule man 
ventures beyond beaten paths. Should any company care to 
make use of the supplementary forms of orders here pre- 
sented, I will assume full responsibility for results. 

The suggested forms of train orders have been worded 
as they would read had the word “will” been retained by 
the code makers. That is to say, the grammar is correct if 
“will” is supplied. The code makers, however, overlooked 
this point in two examples, 1 and 4, under Form H. They 
say, under that form, ‘““Eng. 292 works extra” when, to be 
consistent with the rest of the forms the order should read 
“Eng. 292 [will] work extra” the “will” being omitted but 
understood. We cannot say “Eng. 292 will works extra.” 

The idea that train orders need not be punctuated or 
paragraphed, as may be necessary to make each movement 
stand out and be perfectly clear, must soon give way to bet- 
ter practice. Fully one-half of the “O S” operators are poor 
penmen, and all helps should be availed of. Another com- 
ing improvement is the specially-built typewriter, having 
large letters and plain figures, to be used in making train 
orders. This should not be opposed. A larger number of 
legible copies can be made at one writing with a typewriter 
than with a stylus. Despatchers have so little time to listen 
to repetitions when operators find it necessary to make ad- 
ditional copies, that I fear new code Rule 209 is not always 
respected. 

In the continuous form of order it is not always possible 
to place all sentences in their same relative position; but 
once the principles are well understood this slight change in 
arrangement should not result in misunderstanding. I shall 
suggest enough forms to care for these varying conditions, 
showing at the same time others which are not so well or 
clearly worded, and which should not be used. 

Six general principles should be kept prominently in mind: 
(1) Brevity. (2) Uniformity. (3) Clearness of expres- 
sion. (4) Thinking of the proper way to word an order 
before starting to transmit it. (5) Underscoring the order 
number and each word and figure in the body of the order 
while it is being repeated by each operator, neither writing 
ahead of nor behind his sending. And (6) the despatch- 
er must not only carefully scan the train sheet. He must 
enter thereon all extra trains before creating them. He must 
be governed by the book of rules in the matter of spelling out 
the time of day. 


MEET, RIGHT, WAIT AND RuN-LATE ORDERS 
Order 1. (Proper). “Two Extras 43 and 45 West take siding 
meet Extra 42 East at E. Take siding meet Extra 58- East at F. 
Hold main track meet Extra 32 East at G.”’ 

Extras 43 and 45 are entitled by rule to the main track 
at G, but the “Hold main track” in the last line is a safe- 
guard against misunderstanding. The principle here il- 
lustrated applies to all situations wherein the despatcher 
reverses time-table superiority at one point and in such man- 
ner that there may be doubt as to whether the regular time- 
table superiority shall govern at some other station mentioned 
in the same order. 


Order 2. (Improper). ‘“‘Extra 25 West meet Extra 27 East at 
B and Extra 28 East at C. Extra 25 West take siding.” 


If instructions as to holding main track, or taking siding, 
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must be given in some other part of the order not directly 
coupled with the order to meet, the despatcher, at the very 
least, should indicate at which stations such action must 
be taken. Even though this be done, a subsequent change in 
the meeting point will lead to contention, as even “Extra 25 
West take siding at C,” given in a sentence by itself, would 
seem to be a distinctive movement and appears not to be 
superseded when the meet is superseded, or the train to be 
met at C is annulled. 

It is found everywhere that an order directing a train to 
take siding and wait until a given time is interpreted in 
two ways. Some contend that the train directed to take 
siding must do so regardless of when it may pass such 
station, while others argue that the order is dead at the time 
named and trains must be governed by the rules thereafter. 
Instead of having to render a decision, why not word the 
movement so that it cannot be misunderstood? Make it: 
“No 51 take siding at B. No 51 wait at B until 12 15 
p m for Extra 38 East.” Under this form, No. 51 must take 
siding at B even though it arrive there after 12:15 p. m, 
unless it is clearly seen that the entire main track through the 
station is unoccupied and that no flagman is there. 


Order 3. (Proper.) ‘Extra 29 East get this order hold main 
track and meet Extra 30 West at D.” 

The words, “get this order,” are not of themselves authority 
for extra 29 east to hold main track at D, as the new code 
provides (Last paragraph, Rule 208) that this information 
must be given whenever the order is placed as first notice of 
restriction at the place of meeting or waiting. A train is 
made superior by right, class or direction; ‘Get this order” 
is none of these. 


Order 4. (Proper). “Extra 31 West run by back in and meet 
Extra 32 East at C.” 
Order 5. (Proper). “Eng 3 run extra Z to A with right over 


No 51 and meet Extra 56 West at G.” 

Order 6. (Proper). “Eng 100 run extra A to Z meet Eng Extra 
15 East and Psgr Extra 106 East at D and has right over No 52 
to G and at G.” 

Under Order No. 6 extra 100 west is entitled to the main 
track at B, C, D, E, F and G over No. 52. When the 
limits of an extra are once clearly defined in an order, it is 
unnecessary to repeat such limits when again referring to 
the extra in the same order. Neither is it necessary to refer 
to the engine on the same regular train more than once in 
the same order. When more than one extra is to be met, 
as in Order 6, to describe them requires seemingly additional 
unnecessary words, but this is somewhat offset by the ad- 
vantage it affords in assisting trainmen to determine 
whether or not a train at a station is the particular one in 
which they are concerned. 

Order 7. (Unnecessarily long). “Extra 37 East has right over 
No 51 Z to G and will hold main track at G against No 51.” 

Order 8. (Prover). ‘Eng 41 meet Four Extras 1,36 137 and 3 
West at Z and run extra Z to A with right over Two Extras 42 
and 75 West to-B not pass there unless these extras have arrived, 
but wait at D until 1159 am and C 1217 pm.” 

As extra 41 is moving in the direction in which trains are 
inferior, it is not necessary to instruct it to take siding at 
B, the order being so worded that extras 42 and 75 must be 
met there, unless found on some siding before arrival at B. 
Not necessary to repeat the word “until” at each waiting 
point. In this example, extra 41 must wait until the times 
named. If this is not intended, add the trains to be waited 
for. I have seen engine numbers so written by operators 
that the exact number could not easily be made out, hence 
“Four.” Indicating the total number of extras is especially 
desirable where there are both large and small numbers on 
a division. Should the meeting point have to be changed 
from Z, add “instead of” to the order for extra 41, omitting 
from other copies. 

Order 9. (Proper). 
Extra 45 East to G, 


pass there unless it has arrived, 
Extra 45 East.” 


“Eng 44 run extra A to Z with right over 
Take siding at G for Extra 45 East and not 
Wait at E until 1145 am for 
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Note that in the case of a westward extra instructions 
must be given to take siding. Also observe that the order is 
so worded that extra 44 west is not required to take siding 
at G in event of extra 45 being met elsewhere. 

Order 10. (Partly unsafe). “Eng 13 run extra A to Z with 
right over No 52 Eng 2 to G. No 52 get this order at G, Extra 19 
East has right over Extra 13 West G to A, but wait at F until 
5 45 pm for Extra 13 West.” 
Unsafe, for the reason that should No. 1 come along and 
extra 13 west flag on it from some point east of G to G 
there would be nothing to prevent extra 13 from running 
from G to Z regardless of extra 19 east. The fact that ex- 
tra 19 may have left Z before the order was issued and, 
therefore, it was necessary to place the order for it at some 
other office east of there, should not prevent spreading the 
limits over the entire district, or from the station where ex- 
tra 19 is known to be at the time the order is given. 
Order 11. (Proper). 


Extra 2 East to G. 
Eng 2 run extra Z to A with right over Extra 1 West to G.” 


“Eng 1 run extra A to Z with right over 


In practice, this example also includes in the proper places 
a string of waits for both extras. The order is one often used 
in the south and west where night offices sometimes are 60 
miles apart. 


Order 12. (Proper). ‘‘First and Second 1 Engs 24 and 65 meet 
No 2 at G.” 
Order 13. (Proper, but I prefer Order 12). “First 51 Eng 12 


and Second 51 Eng 14 meet No 52 Eng 16 at G.” 

Order 14. (Proper). “First and Second 1 meet No 2 at B. 
First 1 Eng 17 run 4 hours late and Second 1 Eng 91 run 4 hours 
and 25 mins late A to Z.” 

Order 15. (Proper). “First 1 wait at C until ten one 1001 a m 
for No 52. 

Second 1 wait at B until eleven fifteen 1115 am for No 52.” 

Order 16. (Improper because misleading). ‘‘First 1 wait at C 
until 1001 a m. Second 1 wait at B until 1115 a m for No 52.” 

Failure to state what first number one must wait for at 
C is likely to cause some conductors to leave there on the 
arrival of No. 52. Others may contend that first number 
one is waiting only for time, which is true, and not condi- 
tional upon trains arriving before the time named. 

. Order 17. (Proper). “First 52 wait at G until 9 30 a m instead 
of 945 a m for Extra 34 West.” 

In reducing time, use “instead of’; but in increasing the 
time in a “wait” or “run-late” order these words are wasted, 
as all orders must be fulfilled. 

An order addressed to eastward extras at Z, directing them 
to wait there until, say 2:30 p. m., must be annulled after 
that time. It does not automatically annul itself, though 
many despatchers and operators seem to think that it does. 
Operators are not permitted to decide when orders addressed 
to trains need not be delivered. Rule 214 makes this clear; 
but a completed order addressed only to the operator may be 
filed, without annulling, when it is fulfilled. In this connec- 
tion, consider also Rules 82 and 208. An order directing 
number one to run one hour late is not superseded by a later 
order sent to the train at the same office ordering it to run 
more than one hour late. Both must be delivered by the 
operator, unless the one stating the lesser time is annulled by 
despatcher. 

Order 18. (Proper). “Extra 27 East wait at East Portal Tunnel 
15 until 1045 a m for Work Extra 11.”’ 

Order 19. (Improper, because neither end of the tunnel is men- 
tioned). “Extra 27 East wait at Tunnel 15 until 1045 a m for 
Work Extra 11.” 

Order -20. (Proper). “No 1 run 50 mins late A to G 40 mins 
late G to Z and wait at G until 615 p m.” 

Order 21. (Misleading when addressed to trains other than No 
1). “No 1 run 50 mins late A to G and 40 mins late G to Z. Wait 
at G until 615 p m.” 


Order 22. (Proper). “‘No 2 run one T‘hour and twenty 20 mins 
late Z to C and wait at C until 437 p m.” 


Yihie-@ 


EXTRA TRAINS 


‘ a ie 

Order 23. (Proper). “Engs 2 13 and 214 run as Three extras 
A to Z with right-over Extra 55 East, but wait at B until 1°30 pm 
D 210 pm E 301 pm and G 410 pm for Extra 55 East. 
Eng 55 run extra Z to A with right over No 51.” 
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Order 24. (Proper). 
run extra Z to G with right over——. 

Order 25. (Less suitable for this particular movement). “Eng 
30 run extra Z to G with right over This order is annulled 
at 930 a m.” 

Order 26. (Proper). “Eng 32 run extra G to B and return to 
G.” 


“Eng 30 has until nine thirty 9 30 a m to 


” 





Extra 32 must pull into siding upon arrival at B. If 
an open office, report to operator before returning. Clear- 
ance card unnecessary, unless train-order signal is at stop. 
Despatcher must not act on restricting orders placed at B 
for this extra until acknowledged by conductor, as there is 
too much risk; the crew might only come to first switch and 
start back from there, not fully understanding the code in- 
structions relating to this movement, which, by the way, 
ought to be amplified. 

Orders reading “After No. 52 Eng. 4 becomes more than 
12 hours late, Eng. 4 run extra to A,” and, “Eng. 25 and 
Engs. 30 to 35 coupled run as First and Second 51 A to Z,” 
seldom are necessary, but are unobjectionable. 

An order to run extra Z to A, with right over all trains, 
does not suspend yard Rule 93, nor relieve such extra from 
fully guarding its rear, as prescribed by Rule 99. Any fol- 
lowing train which could possibly pass this extra must also 
be given the order. 


Work ‘TRAINS 


Order 27. (Proper). “Engs 25 and 30 work as Two extras 6 45 
am until 705 p m between D and E protecting against each other 
and second class trains. Not protecting against other extra trains 
except protect,” etc. 

Order 28. (Proper when issued the evening before). “Eng 33 
work extra 645 am until 705 pm April 2 between D and E, etc.” 

Order 29. (Seems better than code form as the dates make it im- 
possible to misunderstand). ‘‘Eng 34 work extra 930 am April 
1 until 845 p m April 2 between D and E, etc.” 

Order 30. (Proper). “Jumbo 1202 (Or, Steam Shovel No 2) 
work extra 701 am until 601 pm daily except Sunday between 
East Portal Tunnel 1 and Home Signal West of Tunnel 1 with right 
over all trains.» Upon receipt of proper hand signal trains will 
proceed through these limits.” 

Order 31. (Proper). ‘“‘Eng 65 work. extra 930 am until 610 
p m between D and E keeping clear of Extra 79 West. Protecting 
against second class trains. Not protecting against extra trains 
except protect against Extra 32 East after 10 30 a m Extra 58 East 
after 1230 p m and Two Extras 43 and 45 West after 245 p m. 
No 52 Eng 70 get this order and wait at E until 445 pm for Work 
Extra 65.” 

Order 32. (Improper, because not clear as to just when extra 
76 must be cleared). ‘Work Extra 292 clears Extra 76 East. Pro- 
tects against Extra 90 West and Extra 85 East between D and E 
after 210 pm.” 

Order 33. (Improper). “Work Extra 292 has right over all 
trains except Extra 65 West between D and E. Protects against 
Extra 65 West after 1145 a m.” 

Order 34. (Proper). “Work Extra 292 has right over all trains 
between D and E except protect against Extra 65 West after 11 45 
a.m,” 


When it is remembered that work extras must protect 
at all times against other extra trains, unless ordered not 
to do so, the error in Order 33 is apparent. Giving right 
over all trains, except extra 65, as in order 33, compels the 
work extra to keep clear of, or protect against that extra 
before 11:45 a. m., the same as afterward. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if trainmen would so understand; prob- 
ably they would take the order to mean that they might dis- 
regard extra 65 until 11:45 a. m. It is up to train 
despatchers to familiarize themselves with these unsafe, 
fine technical points and so word orders that they can be 
understood in only one way. In'some situations I favor 
“Keeping clear of,” instead of the code expression “clears,” 
Order 31, for example. 


Order 35. (Proper; code example 4, Form H, not applicable as 
to arrangement of station limits). ‘‘Work Extra 10 protects against 
Extra 32 West after 115 p m and Extra 62 East after 240 p m 
between. D and E.” 
While it is true that a later order sometimes qualifies a 
former one, only one train may be given right over all trains 
within the same limits at the same time. A later order 


also giving a second train right over all trains, does not 
modify or annul the superiority of the first train. The orders 
Two work extras may be given right over all trains 


conflict. 
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within the same limits, except that at least one of them 
must be directed to protect against the other. when prac- 
ticable, the order should read, “Protecting against each other 
and with right over all other trains.” An order to work 
extra between F and G does not include the main track at 


either of these stations. 
ANNULMENTS 


An order may be given reading “All former orders an- 
nulled.” If addressed to No. 52, that train still has author- 
ity to run as No. 52. If addressed to a+train which was 
created by train order, such train is thereby made void. 

When annulling an order of a past date, mention the 
date of the order. 


Order 36. (Proper.) “That part of Order No 204 reading D 
until 505 a m is annulled.” 
Order 37. (Proper). ‘“‘Second 52 due to leave Z April 2 has 


arrived at G with no signals and is annulled G to A.” 
Order 38. (Proper). ‘“‘No 51 due to leave A April 2 and No 
52 due to leave Z April 2 are annulled between A and Z.” 


Order 39. (Proper). ‘“‘At ten thirty 1030 a m Order No 72 is 
annulled.” 
Order 40. (Proper to add to orders creating trains where there 


are no train registers). ‘“‘At 650 a m all overdue trains except 
Nos 51 and 2 have passed (Or, have arrived and departed from) 
G, or are annulled.” 

SUPERSEDURES 


“Order No 243 shculd read Extra 10 West instead of Extra 58 West.”” 
“Order No 247 should read Eng 27 instead of Eng 32.” 
“No 1 has Eng 101 instead of Eng 97.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Orders creating trains must be addressed to engines. 
Should it be desired to annul or change the identity of an 
existing train, address such order to the train, not to its 
engine. Clearance cards must be addressed to regular or 
extra trains, not to engines, except occasionally to a yard or 
helper engine not running as a train. After having cleared 
a train, should the operator find it necessary to deliver to 
it another order, he must get hold of the former clearance 
card, destroy it and deliver a later card calling for all orders 
delivered; or, if unable to recall the original card, make 
the second one read, “I have one more order for your train,” 
specifying in the proper place on the form the number of 
the later order. Rule 219 must not be violated, however. 

An order may be addressed to “All Concerned,” “All! 
Trains Starting From Z,” “All Freights,” etc. An order 
may be given to an operator, reading, for example, “Do not 
deliver Order No. 17 to No. 2 today.” A train may be run 
late on a schedule order. An order for a passenger train, 
containing a string of “waits,” is more simple than 4 run- 
late order, because with it there is no adding of minutes. Also 
it enables the despatcher to get more trains over the road, 
as there are no “step-downs” that cannot be used by anyone. 

Make a painstaking study of proper wording; and, once 
Say “Auto- 
matic signals Tunnel 13 out of service,” not “out of com- 
mission.” ‘‘Passenger trains reduce to 25 and freights to 
15 miles an hour,” not “Passenger trains reduce speed to 
25 miles per hour and freight trains reduce speed to 15 
miles per hour.” “Stock between B and C,” not “Look 
out for stock on the track,” or “‘on the right of way.” 

“300 head of cattle feeding on right of way about one 
mile East of Z. Run carefully. Stop. if necessary to 
avoid striking,” not “300 head of cattle feeding on the 
right of way about one mile East of Z. Reduce speed so 
that train can be stopped in shortest possible space and run 
very carefully at this point taking every precaution to pre- 
vent running into them.” “West switch at D cannot be 
used,” not “West switch at D cannot be used until re- 
paired.” “Take full tank of water at D,” not “On account 
of shortage of water at A take a full tank of water at D.” 
As well say, “Account No. 1 being late today, No. 2 meet 
No. 1 at C.” “Spur track at F is unsafe’for big engines,” 
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not “Spur track at F is unsafe for big engines to go on.” 
“East switch at C cannot be used. Reduce to 10 miles an 
hour over it,” not “East switch at C cannot be used. Re- 


duce to 8 miles an hour over East switch at C.” “Rocks 
very close to south side of track at mile post 305,” not 
“Rocks on south side of track at mile post 305 very close to 
track.” 

Ordinarily, slow orders or track orders are placed only 
at terminals. It is burdensome to have to reissue when 
trains which left such terminals are given new running 
orders at intermediate stations. To avoid having to do so, 
it is proper to add to a new order, “Respect slow (or, track) 
orders.” In any casual event, or case of uneasiness or 
doubt, an order may be given, reading, ‘All former orders 
except Order No. 4 are annulled,” or, “Respect Order 275.” 
Trainmen and enginemen must then continue to be gov- 
erned by the orders (No. 4 or No. 275 as the case may be.) 
Many operators make poor or slovenly copies and rarely 
pay attention to punctuations as sent them by despatchers. 
This being true, despatchers cannot be too careful in so 
clearly wording orders that carelessness in writing them 
cannot destroy their meaning. Couple up movements with 
“but,” as in Order 8, “and,” as in Order 20, etc. There are 
times when time and numbers should be duplicated by spell- 
ing, even if the book of rules does not so require. 

The foregoing notes cover about all ordinary movements, 


Division Superintendent 
Cap tain. 
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for this emergency, the following form could be used: “At 
ten thirty 1030 p m No 52 due to leave Z April 2, is an- 
nulled between Z and A. Your attention is particularly 
called to the time that this annulment is to take effect.” 

When a regular train becomes more than 12 hours late, 
or when an extra loses its authority to run or work, all 
train signals must be taken down. The engine and cars thus 
caught between stations may thereafter only be moved under 
protection of flagmen, expecting trains to approach from either 
direction at any moment and under full speed. Head- 
light should not be concealed, except as prescribed by Rules 
17 and 18. 





ORGANIZATION OF CHICAGO REGIMENT PRO- 
GRESSING RAPIDLY 


The Chicago railway regiment, the Third Reserve En- 
gineers, is being rapidly enlisted to full war strength. On 
June 1, 714 men had passed the physical examination and 
had been accepted for service. Applicants are being ac- 
cepted at the rate of 75 a day, so that a full quota of en- 
listed men for the regiment is assured. At the time of writ- 
ing 300 men were quartered at the municipal pier and orders 
had been sent to the rest to report for duty at once. The 
Chicago unit will receive its preliminary training at the pier 
prior to its departure for France. The regiment is one of 
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Note:- ess sergeant and commissary are not included because there is 
no similar department in a railway divisional erganization.According to 
above plan the commissary work would be under supervision of company 
officer best situated for the purpose. 

The plan does no utilize all of the sergeants. Two are in reserve for 


special assignments such as General Yard Master, Station Master, Extra Dis- 
patchers,etc. First sergeant placed on chart adjacent to captain fo simp!i- 
fy chart. He 1s entirely subordinate to levtenants, acts as a clearing Louse 
for paper work, 


Tentative Plan for the Organization of One Company of the Railway Operating Regiments, Which Will Take Over 
a Division 


except one, and that one is the most difficult of all to care 
for. Sometimes a crew, on account of meeting with an un- 
expected delay, must tie up under the law at a blind siding 
where there is no telephone. To prevent this train from 
thereafter delaying other trains, action should be taken be- 
fore such crew leaves the last open office. If no meeting 
orders are in effect relating to this crew, all other trains 
concerned can be given right over them, with “waits,” but 
this is not always practicable. Some cases can be handled 
as outlined by Order 24 (above), but if the nearly-dead 
crew is on a regular train, such train must be annulled after 
a given hour. As occurrences of this kind do not come up 
for solution very often, despatchers can well afford to go 
out of their way to explain in detail, even at the expense of 
a few seemingly unnecessary messages, or a somewhat 
lengthy train order. Until a bulletin is issued fully caring 


three operating regiments and its organization will be sim- 
ilar to that of an operating department of a railroad. Each 
of its six constituent companies will be expected to operate 
a section of railway equivalent to an ordinary railroad divi- 
sion. A tentative organization of a company was recently 
charted by Lieut. E. H. Shaughnessy, formerly trainmaster 
of the Chicago & North Western, and submitted to his super- 
iors for consideration. It shows the duties which will be 
allotted to each officer of the company and the title ordinarily 
applied to a corresponding position on American railways. 

A tentative list of officers of the regiment was published 
in the Ratlway Age Gazette of May 11, but many changes 
have taken place since then. The probable final list of offi- 
cers is as follows: Colonel, W. C. Longfitt, of the regular 
army; lieutenant-colonel, Nathaniel L. Howard, division 
superintendent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Hannibal, 
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Mo.; captain adjutant, R. D. Black, of the regular army; 
captain quartermaster, Francis W. Taylor; captain engineer, 
Thomas W. Fatherson, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Chicago Great Western, Des Moines, Iowa; major first bat- 
talion, C. L. Bent, inspector passenger train and station 
service, Illinois Central, Chicago; captain adjutant, W. G. 
Arn, assistant engineer maintenance of way, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. The captain of the Illinois Central company is 
John M. Walsh, terminal superintendent, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
first lieutenant, F. P. Nash, general foreman of shops, Pal- 
estine, Ill.; first lieutenant, George T. Sheehan, yardmaster 
at New Orleans; second lieutenant, James W. Kern, Jr., 
supervisor, Mounds, Ill. The Chicago Great Western com- 
pany has the following officers: Captain, Elmer E. Stoup, 
trainmaster, Des Moines, Iowa; first lieutenant, Sidney V. 
Rowland, assistant superintendent, Red Wing, Minn.; second 
lieutenant, R. W. LeBaron, examiner of joint facilities, Chi- 
cago. The captain of the Rock Island Lines company is 
Victor H. Hagelberger, trainmaster, Bureau, IIl.; first lieu- 
tenant, Frank Adelbert Parker, chief despatcher, Des Moines, 
Iowa; first lieutenant, Stephen E. Mueller, general foreman 
locomotive department, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; second lieu- 
tenant, William: E. Haberlaw, roadmaster, Rock Island, Ill. 

The major of the second battalion is Charles L. Whiting, 
superintendent northern Montana division, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and the captain adjutant, Cassius E. 
Carson, superintendent Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, 
Boone, Iowa. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul com- 
pany is officered as follows: Captain, Alexander Young, 
district master mechanic, Milwaukee, Wis.; first lieutenant, 
Thomas P. Horton, train despatcher at La Crosse, Wis.; 
first lieutenant, Frank T. Lee, locomotive engineer, Portage, 
Wis.; second lieutenant, Fred W. Sawtelle, roadmaster, 
Horicon, Wis. The captain of the Chicago & North Western 
company is Guy A. Holmes, assistant superintendent at East 
Clinton, IIl.; first lieutenant, E. H. Shaughnessy, trainmaster 
at Chicago; first lieutenant, Edward Schultz, master me- 
chanic at Chicago; second lieutenant, Walter S. Johnston, 
chief train despatcher, South Pekin, I]. The captain of the 
Santa Fe company is Leroy Overpeck, general yardmaster 
at Emporia, Kan.; first lieutenant, L. Fred Von Blucher, 
roundhouse foreman, Galveston, Tex.; first lieutenant, Grove 
C. Kennedy, chief despatcher, Beaumont, Tex.; second lieu- 
tenant, Sidney S. McConnell, clerk in the superintendent’s 
office, Emporia, Kan. 


NEW RAILROAD LAWS 


The legislature of Minnesota has passed a law, House 
Bill No. 18, designed to restrain the courts and officers of 
the law from prosecuting members of labor unions. In sub- 
stance it allows the ordinary powers of court and prosecuting 
attorneys to be exercised only where irreparable injury would 
be done to business or property. 

The same legislature has amended the act of 1917, re- 
quiring prompt delivery of live stock by railroads, chang- 
ing from six hours to five hours thé time limit within which 
‘cars must be delivered at stockyards after arrival; and the 
territorial limit is changed from 15 miles to 20 miles from 
the terminal. 

The Iowa legislature has passed a law, House Bill No. 
381, providing for punishment of two or more persons con- 
spiring to go on to a locomotive. Evidently this bill was 
designed to punish train robbers. It takes effect July 4 
next. Another law, House Bill No. 382, going into effect 
July 4, provides for compulsion to require a new railroad, 
crossing an old one, to join in the installation of interlock- 
ing signals at crossings. The court is to prescribe the terms 
of construction and maintenance. 

The legislature of Michigan has passed a law, Senate 
Bill No. 261, prohibiting trespassing on railroad right of 
An exception is made in the case of persons going on 


way. 
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the tracks to save persons or property, and an owner of 
land on both sides of the track may cross it, also any em- 
ployees or members of his family. No penalty is prescribed. 

The California legislature has passed a law, Senate Bill 
No. 438, making it unlawful for an employer to accept a 
gift for employing or continuing in employment any em- 
ployee; penalty not over $300 or imprisonment not over 
six months. The law goes into effect July 26 next. An- 
other law gives the railroad commission power to prescribe 
the manner of installing grade crossings and to order the 
separation of grades where practicable, etc. Effective July 
26, next. 

The legislature of Colorado has extended the powers of 
the Public Utilities Commission, authorizing the commis- 
sion, on its own motion, to require any public utility to 
maintain and operate its lines, etc., so as to promote and 
safeguard the health and safety of employees, passengers 
and the public; also to prescribe the manner in which tracks 
may cross a public highway or the tracks of another com- 
pany. The commission also may order the relocation, 
alteration or abolition of grade crossings. 


RECRUITING SUBSCRIBERS TO THE LIBERTY 
LOAN 

The railways’ campaign to recruit subscribers to the 
Liberty Loan is progressing with greater enthusiasm every 
day. 

As noted in last week’s issue the railways are subscrib- 
ing to the bonds themselves, they are advertising the bonds 
to their patrons by means of posters at stations they are as- 
sisting their employes to buy bonds on the easy payment 
plan; and now they are advising such of their stockholders 
as have not already done so to climb on Uncle Sam’s Liberty 
Loan band wagon. 

Some of the railroads have enclosed with their June 1 
dividends circulars or other notices urging subscriptions 
to the Liberty Loan. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
notice says, ‘““The immediate success of the Liberty Loan 
is of the highest importance to your country. If you have 
not already done so to the full extent of vour ability, will 
you not at once subscribe to that extent?’ Then follows 
information as to how the bonds may be obtained. 

The Pennsylvania includes with its dividend checks a re- 
turn post card addressed to the Liberty Loan committee of 
the Federal Reserve District of Philadelphia, which may 
be filled out and mailed as a request for full details about 
the bonds. It is headed, “Have you bought your Liberty 
Bond? Combine safe investing with patriotism and take as 
many United States Government 314 per cent Liberty Bonds 
as youcan. This is the safest investment in the world.” 


THE PARTIAL PAYMENT PLANS 


The number of railroads that have announced the adop- 
tion of easy payment plans for their employees grows larger 
every day. The following table gives a list of a number of 
these roads and the scheme of payment each of them has 
adopted : 


Name of Road Scheme of Payment 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh...... *Semi-monthly payments of 
cent of wages. 

Delaware & Hudson.........sceeeee0. 12 monthly payments. 
Ee eNO ICE R ee fe 12 monthly payments. 
Kansas City Southern.............. 24 semi-monthly payments. 
RMRIET, WEOE. hc 6ca cs seie seen vieenee 12 monthly payments. 
Louisville & Nashville 2 monthly payments. 
Re a. ere re *10 monthly payments. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis..... Semi-monthly payments of 5 per cent 


of bond. 
Norfolk & Western.........ses0005 16 monthly payments. 
Pennsylvania 


} Four plans; see below. 
Southern Railway FAP er ree ee t12 monthly payments. 
Southern Pacific 


+ 4 per cent monthly. 
Texas & Pacific.........seseseseees 10 monthly payments. 
Union Pacific 


a is ete lr cee 5 to en 710 per cent of monthly wages. 


10 per 


~) 


ee ee ee 





*Minimum payment $5. 
+Subscription not to exceed 25 per cent of yearly salary. 


In most cases provision is made for a refund to the em- 
ployee of his payments in case he leaves the service before 
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his bond has been fully paid. The Southern Railway, for 
example, says in its announcement that “In case a sub- 
scriber terminates his service with the company, the com- 
pany, unless fully repaid within two months thereafter, for 
advances (including interest) made on subscription, will re- 
turn to the subscriber the amounts theretofore deducted from 
salary payments, with interest thereon at the rate of 31% per 
cent per annum.” 


WESTERN Roaps PusH LIBerty LOAN 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Illinois Central 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis have subscribed 
to the Liberty Loan in sums of $5,000,000, $1,000,000 and 
$250,000, respectively. In addition, these roads and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago & North Western 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, have arranged to 
assist their employees in purchasing the bonds by deducting 
from the pay of employees desiring the bonds periodical 
installments until the deductions equal the amounts sub- 
scribed for, when the bonds will be delivered to the in- 
dividual purchasers. The Burlington and the Santa Fe 
have also offered to refund payments with 31% per cent in- 
terest if for any cause an employee leaves the service before 
paying for his bond in full. Circulars issued by the rail- 
roads point out the advantages of subscribing and urge 
investment in the loan by all employees as a patriotic duty. 
A characteristic statement of the compelling reasons for sub- 
scribing to the bonds is contained in the St. Paul circular: 
“As the United States Government has given more to, and 
received less from its citizens than any other government in 
the world, no citizen should hesitate to give as much money 
to the government as he can possibly spare; therefore, why 
not act quickly and generously in loaning it.” 


PENNSYLVANIA Has Four PLANS 


Some 200 officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad and its 
affiliated lines East of Pittsburgh and Erie held a meeting 
in Philadelphia May 29 at which final arrangements were 


made whereby every employee of the company will be given ° 


an opportunity to secure a Liberty Bond on easy payment 
terms. 

Each station agent, as well as the treasurer of the Mutual 
Beneficial Association of the Pennsylvania Railroad Em- 
ployees, has been authorized to receive applications and sub- 
scriptions for Liberty Bonds. A special form of receipt has 
been prepared and the employee will be given his choice of 
four methods of securing the bonds. ‘These are as follows: 

Plan A.—Subscriber may make full payment for the 
amount of bonds subscribed for at the time of application, or 

Plan B.—May make an initial payment at the time of 
application and make monthly payments to any agent there- 
after, until the full amount of subscription is paid, or 

Plan C.—May make an initial payment at the time of ap- 
plication and authorize monthly deduction from wages, until 
the full amount of the subscription is paid, or 

Plan D.—Subscriber may authorize deduction from wages 
for the full amount of subscription without making any 
initial payment. 

The meeting was presided over by J. C. Johnson, super- 
intendent of telegraph, who represented the operating depart- 
ment of the company. Short addresses were made by Vice- 
Presidents W. W. Atterbury, Henry Tatnall and A. J. Coun- 
ty; J. P. Fahnestock, treasurer; W. A. Patton, assistant to 
President Samuel Rea; E. A. Stockton, deputy comptroller; 
A. D. Smith, president of the Cornwall & Lebanon, and J. W. 
Braddock, superintendent of the Susquehanna, Bloomsburg & 
Berwick. 

B., R. 


In order that the work of securing subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan among the employees of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, might be carried on in the most effective man- 
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ner, a meeting of representatives from the different classes of 
employees was held last Thursday at Rochester. 

From each branch of the service individuals were selected 
who will devote much of their time for the next few days 
in bringing to the attention of their fellow employees the 
necessity for buying Liberty Bonds. J. F. Dinkey, auditor 
and treasurer of the company, who acted as chairman of the 
meeting, outlined very clearly the advantages to be derived 
from the purchase of the bonds and explained fully the 
company’s plan by which the bonds may be purchased. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In addition to the roads mentioned in last week’s issue the 
following companies have subscribed to blocks of bonds for 
their own treasuries: ' 


Baltimore & Ohio 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Illinois Central 

Louisville & Nashville 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.... 


$1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 - 
1,000,000 
250,000 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


The American Electric Railway Association’s Committee 
on National Defense, George H. Harries, chairman, has ad- 
dressed an appeal to all electric railway companies asking 
for their co-operation. 

“Electric railways generally,” the appeal says, “have in- 
dicated their willingness to co-operate fully with our govern- 
ment in all matters pertaining to the conduct of the war. 

“One of the best means of extending this co-operation just 
now is through any steps which will look to extensive partici- 
pation in the Liberty Loan on the part of electric railway 
employees. As many of the electric railway employees may 
wish to ‘do their bit’ in this connection but might not be in a 
position to meet the payments under the government plan, 
the companies can assist by making it possible for them to 
acquire the war bonds upon some equitable plan of install- 
ment payments. 

“Electric railway companies being large employers of labor 
are in a position through this means to take a prominent part 
in the distribution of the bonds and we believe that those 
companies which have not yet instituted the movement among 
their employees will welcome the opportunity to assume this 
patriotic duty. It is suggested that any plan adopted should 
be adequately presented to all employees, if possible at meet- 
ings held during company time.” 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, S. C., president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, says that those employ- 
ers who assist their employees to subscribe to the Liberty 
Loan in small weekly payments are performing a national 
service that cannot be overestimated. 

“In the affairs of nations as in business,” says Mr. Rhett, 
“principles must be honesty of heart and purpose. There 
can be no doubt that the United States in entering this war 
is reaffirming its fidelity to those principles. But a nation is 
no stronger than its weakest part. Each unit must perform 
its function. Without this our intentions will avail nothing 
and our efforts will be a mockery. I do not doubt for a 
moment that the business men of the United States will do 
their share. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
pointed out to the merchants and manufacturers how they 
may become leaders in the success of the Liberty Loan, by 
making it possible for their employees to purchase the bonds 
by small weekly payments. The importance of such service 
to millions of employees who might not otherwise be enabled 
to purchase Liberty Loan Bonds* cannot be overestimated. 
This is a national service. It makes the employer and worker 
co-operative participants in the patriotic service of financing 
the war.” 











N accordance with its well-known policy of carefully de- 
veloping a standard unit before going ahead with the 
production of the total number of units required, the 

Pennsylvania has built an experimental electric locomotive 
with the idea of developing a standard electric locomotive 
for heavy main line service. In general the locomotive is 
somewhat similar to those used on the Elkhorn Grade elec- 
trification of the Norfolk & Western in that it uses three- 
phase motors, fed by a phase-converter connected to an 
11,000-volt single-phase contact wire, it also uses the prin- 


~The Pennsylvania’s New Electric Locomotive 


ut The Locomotive, Which Has Been Developed for Main 
Line Service, Involves Many Unique Features of Design 


tact wire. The current is supplied to the primary of a static 
transformer which returns it to the track circuit and in so 
doing excites the secondary of the transformer from which 
the phase converter is operated. This phase converter changes 
the single phase current supplied to it by the transformer to 
three-phase current for the use of the traction motors. These 
motors, of which there are four, have a rating of 1,200 h. p. 
each, giving the locomotive a capacity of 4,800 h. p. 

The three-phase current taken from the phase converter 
is supplied, through the necessary control switches, to the 


























Fig. 1—The New Pennsylvania Electric Locomotive, Class F. F. 1. 


ciple of transmitting the motor power to the drivers through 
regular standard side rods connected to a motor driven jack 
shaft. 

Many of the important details, however, in the new loco- 
motive are distinct departures from any previous design. 
The most unique feature of the locomotive is that instead of 
being made up of two cabs like those on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and the St. Paul, it consists of only one cab which rides 
on tw9 articulated six-wheel driving trucks. 

It is understood that the new locomotive has been devel- 


primaries of these motors and the secondary current thus 
generated in the other windings of the motors is controlled 
by the motorman by means of water rheostats, thus permit- 
ting very close regulation of the tractive effort developed by 
the locomotive during acceleration. 

The two motors which are mounted on each truck frame 
are geared to a jack shaft driving the driving wheels through 
connecting rods and the springs in the gears of these jack 
shafts are so adjusted as to give the effect of a solid gear 
up to a tractive effort equivalent to 25 per cent of the weight 








= 











Fig. 2—One of the Two Driving Trucks Showing Motors and Spring Gear Jack Shaft 


oped for handling tonnage trains over the grade west of 
Altoona, Pa., known as the Altoona Hill. This hill consists 
of 24 miles of 1 per cent up-grade from Johnstown, Pa., on 
the main line east to the summit at Gallitzin and 12 miles 
of 2 per cent descending grade from the summit into Al- 
toona. This slope contains the famous Horseshoe Curve. 
The locomotive will probably be sent to Paoli, Pa., this week 
for a preliminary trial on the Pennsylvania-Paoli 11,000- 
volt electrification. 

The locomotive is designed to operate on 11,000 volts, 
single-phase, 25-cycle current taken from an overhead con- 





on drivers. Therefore, under all ordinary conditions the 
effect of a solid gear is obtained. 

The locomotive has two operating speeds with possibilities 
of operating at any intermediate speed from zero to the max- 
imum, by means of the rheostatic connections. The lowest 
of these speeds is 10.3 miles per hour and is obtained by 
connecting the motors on either truck in cascade with each 
other and in parallel with those on the other truck. It is 
contemplated to use this speed only in slow movements and 
around yards. The other speed of 20.6 miles per hour is 
obtained by connecting the motors on both trucks in parallel 
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and this is the speed at which the locomotive is designed to 
operate in road service and at which it gives a tractive effort 
of 87,200 lb. 

The cab containing the electrical machinery is 72 ft. 6 in. 
long and 10 ft. wide over sheathing. It has two Z-shaped 
center girders 26 in. deep, made of plates and angles covered 
on top with a plate 6 ft. 14% in. wide, which forms the plat- 
form floor to which the electrical machinery is attached. The 











Fig. 4—A Close Up View of the Jack Shaft with Its Spring 
Gear Meshing with the Two Motor Pinions 


side framing is of the same type as on Pennsylvania pas- 
senger cars, consisting of U-shaped posts bent at the top to 
support the lower roof deck and sheathed with '%-in. plates. 
The upper deck extends only over the central part of the 
cab for a length of 36 ft. ® in., leaving a space at each end 
of cab for the pantagraphs. 

To permit removal and replacing of electrical machinery 
the roof of the upper deck is removable and the turtle back 
decks at each end of cab are equipped with large hatches. 
No lining is provided for the body of the cab, but the motor- 
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and running gear is similar to those used for steam locomo- 
tives. The spring gear for each truck is. of the three point 
suspension type, one point being over the pony truck and 
the other two points over each frame, consisting of equaliz- 
ers over each box, elliptical springs between journals and 
helical springs outside of the first and third journals. 

Brake shoes are provided for one side of each driver, the 
brake arrangement being of the usual steam locomotive type 
with two cylinders, each 16 in. in diameter, and located be- 
tween the frames between the second and third axles. The 
train brake and locomotive brake can each be operated in- 
dependent of the other. Above the frames and between the 
first pair of drivers is located a sand box with sand pipes 
leading to the front of the first pair of drivers and to the 
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Fig. 5—Diagram Showing Wheel Spacing of the Pennsyl- 
vania Class F. F. 1 Electric Locomotive 


rear of the third pair of drivers, and equipped with Leach 
double ‘“‘E” sanders. The gear wheels have inward pro- 
jections forming the jack shaft journals. The bearings there- 
fore are solid bronze forced into a circular opening in the 
frame casting. 

The center plate is located halfway between the 
second axle at an elevation of about the height 
of frames. Between the second and third axles 
spring support has been applied for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the loads on the various drivers, which wil! counterbal- 
ance the excess weight due to the location of motors between 
the pony truck and first pair of drivers. The contact be- 
tween the caps over these springs and the bottom surface of 
the cab must necessarily be a sliding contact. 

Each motor truck includes a pony truck of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad type, with an elliptic spring located each side 
of the axle and supported on T-links. As the usual T-links 
alone will not provide sufficient lateral motion, « rocker cast- 
ing supported by the elliptic springs has been added. The 
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Fig. 3—The Other Driving Truck, Which Is Connected to the Truck Shown in Fig. 2 by an Articulated Joint 


man’s ends, which are separated from the main cab by par- 
titions, are lined and insulated and provided with a resilient 
floor covering. For the protection of the motorman the ends 
of the cab are also provided with strong vertical members, 
similar to those used in Pennsylvania steel passenger and 
postal cars. Both sides for the full length of the upper deck 
are made in the form of louvres for ventilation. 

Each truck is a motor truck, which receives power from 
two motors through a spring gear wheel on each side, mounted 
on a jack shaft. Each gear wheel is connected to the three 
drivers by the usual side rods and the remainder of the drive 


combination T-links and rocker permit sufficient lateral mo- 
tion for curves of 275 ft. radius. The articulation between 
the motor trucks is of a construction similar to a pedestal at- 
tached to the cab center sills. The lower ends of the pedesta! 
legs are connected together with a tie bar. This permits each 
truck to rotate around the center of the center plate without 
restriction. All bearing surfaces in the articulation are plated 
with manganese steel. The pulling and pus 

tween drawbars carry through the trucks and articulation 
in a direct plane 3414 in. above the rails so that the cab 1s 
entirely relieved of these strains. 





June 8, 1917 


The principal characteristics of the locomotive are: 
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RATE ADVANCE HEARING 


Testimony on behalf of the representatives of the state 
railroad and public service commissions that are protesting 
against the proposed 15 per cent advance in freight rates was 
presented before the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
May 31 and June 1. At the request of the railroad lawyers, 
a list of .the state commissions represented among the prot- 
estants was filed showing that the witnesses appeared for the 
commissions of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Washington, Oregon and Idaho. H. B. 
Warren presented general statistical testimony on behalf of 
the commissions and was followed by Prof. J. P. Norton of 
Yale University, who filed an exhibit bringing up to 1916 
exhibits he had filed in the western freight and passenger 
rate advance cases in 1915 for the purpose of showing that 
railroad credit as indicated by the average yields on bonds 
and stock is better than that ‘indicated by other securities. 
The exhibits were confined to a selected list of what he called 
representative western railroads. In the previous cases fig- 
ures had been given for the years 1900-1914, and in this case 
figures had been added for 1915-1916. He declared that 
the credit of these roads was better in 1916 than in 1914 
because the average vield had declined from 4.6 to 4.5 per 
cent. From 1900 to 1916 the yield had increased from 4.2 
to 4.5, or 7 per cent. Another exhibit gave similar figures 
for the bonds of 17 municipalities on which the yield had 
increased 25 per cent since 1900. From this he argued that 
the railroads had improved in credit as compared with the 
municipalities. Another exhibit gave average quotations of 
the common stock of 11 railroads showing that they had ad- 
vanced in price from 85.2 in 1900 to 114.6 in 1916, or 35 
per cent. The prices shown for 1916 were substantially 
equal to those of 1914, although it was shown on cross- 
examination that present quotations on these stocks are far 
below those for 1916. 

U. G. Powell, rate expert and accountant for the Nebraska 
commission, filed an elaborate exhibit, which he declared 
showed that the western railroads were less in need of an 
advance than either the eastern or the southern roads and 
that if they did need an advance it should be obtained from 
passenger traffic rather than from freight traffic. Mr. Powell 
had separated the freight and passenger expenses and 
showed that while the average revenue per ton per mile in 
the western district was higher than in the eastern or south- 
ern districts, the net return from freight traffic on the book 
cost of road and equipment was 6.68 per cent as against 5.95 
per cent for the east and 6.48 per cent for the south. His 
exhibit showed that on passenger traffic the net return for 
the western district was 3.31 per cent against 3.81 for the 
south and 5.11 per cent for the east, although it showed a 
net return for combined freight and passenger traffic for the 
western district less than for the east or south. The com- 
bined net return was 5.59 per cent for the west, 5.78 for the 
south and 5.72 for the east. In figuring his cost of road 
and equipment, however, Mr. Powell deducted for deprecia- 
tion reserves and appropriations from income. He also pro- 
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duced a number of exhibits for the purpose of showing that 
the increase in expenses attributable to the Adamson law 
may not be as great as estimated by the railroads. 

At the conclusion of the evidence presented on behalf of 
the state commissions a number of representatives of indi- 
vidual shippers testified regarding conditions in their indus- 
tries which they contended should exempt them from a gen- 
eral increase or which would subject them to a disadvantage 
compared with other shippers if a horizontal percentage ad- 
vance were allowed. Among the industries represented were 
cement, plaster, canned goods, hops, leather, citrus fruit, 
lumber and automobiles. A. C, Dixon, chairman of the rate 
committee of the West Coast Lumber Association, said that 
the rates on lumber had already been increased and that the 
shippers represented by this association already have on 
their books over 1,000 carloads of lumber which they have 
been unable to ship on account of the car shortage and on 
which they will have to pay the freight rate because their 
contracts are on the basis of delivered prices. 

A number of representatives of the canning industry pro- 
tested against any advance on the ground that the industry 
is not sufficiently prosperous to warrant it, but particularly 
because they have sold their year’s output at delivered prices 
based on the present freight rates. They, therefore, con- 
tended that any increase which may be allowed should not 
become effective before January 1. Z. T. George appeared 
for the California Canning Company and W. H. Sears for 
the Sears-Nichols Canning Company. Mr. Sears said the 
bulk of his output for the year had been contracted for in 
January and February and that a 15 per cent advance in 
freight rates would cost his company $12,882. He said if 
the advance were not made effective until January 1 it could 
be added to the prices. He also thought that any advance 
should be postponed until after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation of the railroads is completed. Com- 
missioner Clark asked if he thought the fact that he had 
made contracts on the basis of present freight rates was a 
valid objection to any change in rates in view of a law pro- 
viding that carriers may change rates on 30 days’ notice. 
He said competition was so keen in the canning business 
that the wholesalers were able to force such contracts. He 
said the canners were not in a prosperous condition and that 
his company had not paid a dividend for five years, although 
it had once paid a 60 per cent dividend. Martin Van Per- 
syn, manager of the traffic department of Sprague, Warner 
& Co., said he would not be strongly opposed to an advance 
in rates if the railroads would use the money to improve 
their service, but that any advance should be postponed until 
shippers’ existing contracts are filled. 

George J. Bradley, on behalf of the hops industry of the 
Pacific Coast, presented a doleful tale of the critical condi- 
tion of this industry because of the rapid increase in prohi- 
bition territory. He said the producers had been unable to 
dispose of their entire 1916 crop and that the acreage had 
been greatly reduced in 1917. H. M. Wade, of San Fran- 
cisco, appeared on behalf of the Pacific Coast Tanners’ As- 
sociation, saying the tanners had no objection to an increase 
in rates if the commission finds it necessary, but that they 
protested against a horizontal percentage increase because it 
would increase their differential over the rates of their east- 
ern competitors. 

On June 2 two “actual, bona fide” farmers from North 
Dakota were placed on the stand on behalf of the shippers, 
who testified that the farmer, instead of rolling in wealth, is 
losing money even at this time of high prices for food prod- 
ucts. Asked by Luther M. Walter what was the average in- 
come of a farmer in that district for the last few years, one 
of the farmers said that it has usually been more notes in 
the bank at the end of the year. Figures were given to show 
the poor crop yield in several recent years because of rust 
or unfavorable weather conditions and it was testified that 
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it actually cost to raise wheat last year about $2 a bushel, 
whereas the farmers had received an average of only $1.30. 
A man who said he had the reputation of being the best 
farmer in his county said he had made no money in six or 
seven years except $400 which he had made by speculating 
and which he promptly invested in a Ford. He stated that 
everything used on the farm has increased in cost; labor 
formerly paid $25 to $35 a month now demands $45 to $50. 

The general presentation to be made by Messrs. Thorne, 
Walter and Cary on behalf of the National Shippers’ Con- 
ference was postponed until Tuesday because the exhibits 
were not ready, and the day was occupied by additional rep- 
resentatives of different industries. W. E. McEwen, repre- 
senting the Western Petroleum Association, protested that a 
horizontal advance in rates would affect the independent 
producers and refiners operating in the mid-continent ter- 
ritory adversely in competition with the Standard Oil inter- 
ests because the latter use pipe lines and have much smaller 
freight haul to pay for. Mr. McEwen stated that the inter- 


ests he represents ship a, , roximately 40,000,000 barrels per, 


year and pay $32,000,000.in freight charges. The proposed 
advance in rates would, therefore, amount to about $5,000,- 
000 and he figured that the independent refiners would have 
to absorb approximately 2 cents per gallon as the difference 
between the increased freight rate on the independent prod- 
uct and the freight rate that would be paid by the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana because of its shorter rail haul. 
He said that the petroleum industry is now standing more 
than its proportion of transportation charges and should not 
be further taxed. S. H. Cowan of Fort Worth, Texas, ap- 
peared on behalf of the Texas Industrial Traffic League and 
southwestern live stock shippers. 

A. M. Mortensen testified on behalf of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, protesting especially against a 
horizontal percentage advance in rates. He testified that the 


citrus fruit industry as a whole was not especially prosper- 
ous, that the return on the investment during the last five 


years had averaged only 4.6 per cent. He testified also that 
an increase in freight rates could not be passed on to the 
consumer because the price of oranges and lemons. depends 
on market conditions, weather, regularity of shipment, etc., 
and is fixed by the buyer rather than by the seller. He said 
that the price received by the grower had fallen off since the 
war because people are economizing and there is less demand 
for fruit. 

Mr. Cowan testified that the proposed increased freight 
rate on live stock would amount to between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,000 which would be added to the meat bill of the 
country. 

The hearing on Tuesday was devoted to presentation of 
evidence on behalf of the National Shippers’ Conference, 
with Clifford Thorne as the principal witness. Mr. Thorne 
occupied most of the day presenting a score or more of elabor- 
ate detailed exhibits of statistics to show that the present 
situation of the carriers does not constitute an emergency 
and that the commission should not grant an increase with- 
out an exhaustive investigation. Mr. Thorne devoted espe- 
cial attention to the exhibits of the railways showing in- 
creased cost of materials and supplies and also a compilation 
of similar figures prepared by an examiner of the commis- 
sion in the Lake cargo coal case, showing an average increase 
of 49 per cent over the prices of last year, which would 
amount to 15 to 18 per cent of the freight earnings. Mr. 
Thorne criticized these figures because he said both the rail- 
roads and the commission’s examiner had used quotations, 
whereas the actual prices being paid by the railroads at the 
time were in many cases less than these quotations, due to 
overlapping contracts. He also criticized the exhibits of the 
railroads showing coal prices which gave the latest current 
prices or quotations, whereas in some cases the roads had 
already purchased a part of their supplies for this year at 
lower prices. The railroads had shown what their expenses 
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would be for a year, based on current prices, and their wit- 
nesses had themselves testified that in many cases they were 
still receiving the benefit of previous contracts. One of 
Mr. Thorne’s exhibits was entitled “Prophecies of Former 
Days” in which he had contrasted former statements of rail- 
way executives with subsequent developments. He said it 
had been impossible to make a complete analysis of the 
capitalization of all roads in the time available so he had 
selected the New York, New Haven & Hartford as an exam- 
ple. He had exhibits similar to those he had introduced in 
previous cases showing increases in maintenance charges. 
In an analysis of railway earnings and expenses by months 
he said that there was a sudden drop in net earnings in Feb- 
ruary which were being reported about the time the railroads 
announced their intention of asking for an increase in rates, 
caused largely by the severe weather conditions and the 
congestion on the eastern roads. March, he said, had shown 
a great increase over February. He also had a compilation 
of the directors of American railways from which by elimi- 
nating the minority interests he deduced that 350 men actu- 
ally control the railroads of the country. 

Charles Reitell, an instructor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and also connected with the Utilities Bureau, of 
Philadelphia, presented a chart giving an analysis of the in- 
tercorporate relations of the New York Central System. 
Among the companies with which the New York Central 
had some connection, according to his chart, were included 
170 industrials. This was introduced, he said, for the pur- 
pose of showing the close relations between the railroads and 
the companies that have increased the prices of their supplies. 

Frank L. King of the University of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented some exhibits to show the reductions in rates of vari 
ous public utilities. 

W. R. Stubbs, former governor of Kansas, testified for 
about five minutes to give the commission the benefit of his 
opinion that the railroads are going to have a better year in 
1917 than they ever had before, because of the tremendous 
increase in their traffic and that they will, therefore, have 
‘money to burn this year.” He thought the government ought 
to compel the railroads to carry full trainloads of passengers 
as well as of freight. He opposed an increase of freight 
rates on the ground that it would impose ‘“‘a serious burden 
on millions of consumers who now do not have enough to eat 
and to wear,” and thought that the railroad stock and bond- 
holders were better fixed to stand any burden which might be 
imposed by war conditions than any one else. Mr. Stubbs 
volunteered to return the next day for cross-examination, 
but the railroad counsel stated that it would be unnecessary. 

In order to enable the commission to complete the hearings 
on the schedule which had been arranged, a separate hearing 
was held, at which a large number of representatives of dif- 
ferent industries testified, before Examiner-Attorney George 
N. Brown. The hearings before Examiner Brown lasted from 
May 30 until June 5. 

John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, was one of the witnesses before the examiner 
and said in part: 

“We have been before this commission, on a number of 
occasions opposing freight rate advances. We want you to 
grant the pending request of the railroads, and we want you 
to grant it quickly, not because we are convinced of the equity 
of the request—for we do not know if it is equitable—or 
because we have figured out the problem confronting you 
and have the facts (for we have not)—but because we are 
afraid, in fact, we know, that if we do not get transportation, 
many industrial plants will be seriously crippled. 

“We are confronted with an abnormal situation. To use 
the parlance of the street, more manufacturers came nearer 
‘going broke’ last winter than is generally supposed. We 
are just as selfish as any other interest, and just as anxious 
to make more, as are our friends, the farmers, and we are 
just as patriotic too, but we have not our heads in the sand. 
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We know we must have cars and the necessary facilities, or 
chaos will reign. 

“It does not take an expert accountant to tell us something 
is the matter, and that the chief cause is a lack of equipment, 
and that no railroad can get equipment without money. We 
are not doing business the same way in which we transacted 
it 20 years ago, or 10 years ago, or even 5 years ago, and 
those who realize that our country is engaged in a world war, 
know it. We must meet the situation and we must meet it 
quickly and not quibble, or we are gone. Grant the increase 
now and quarrel afterwards about whether it is too much 
or not. Let us help our country to get prepared for the con- 
test. The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has been con- 
sistent in advocating preparedness ever since the war broke 
out in Europe, and over a year before war was declared by 
our distinguished President, we held a conference in Wash- 
ington with the members of the Illinois delegation in Con- 
gress for the sole purpose of emphasizing the importance of 
getting ready and agitating preparedness. If we are going to 
wait until this question is sifted to the bottom before our 
transportation lines are put in shape we will create a delay 
which will clog the wheels and bring certain ruin. 

“There are some things that are self-evident, and one is 
that the transportation companies can not meet the constant 
increases in expenses without a corresponding increase in 
revenue. No industry could live if prices and compensa- 
tion had not been increased. We are not on the same level 
on which we were before the war started. Does any one 
suppose that we can back up the Allies if we have not the 
facilities to get our products to the seaboard? Our govern- 
ment has undertaken the tremendous task of bridging the 
great Atlantic with wooden ships and has placed at the head 
of this titanic task one of our greatest engineers and soldiers. 
Of what value will all the expenditure be if we cannot reach 
the docks with our munitions, manufactured goods and prod- 
ucts of the soil? 

“The reply may be made we can do this on present rates 
if the railroads are managed economically; but how does any 
one know this? A congestion has confronted the shipping 
public during the past six months such as was never before 
known. Will any one deny that statement? Is not trans- 
portation one of the main factors in the conduct of the war? 
What does it matter if we have all the munitions and food in 
the world and can not move it to the places where it is 
needed? It is like having all the wealth in the world and 
losing one’s soul. 

“Compared with the big things our government is doing 
the $300,000,000 which the opponents of this proposed ad- 
vance say an increase of 15 per cent will raise seems small. 
I saw a statement made by learned counsel on the other side 
a few days ago that the net earnings of the carriers for the 
last six months of 1916 amounted to $698,336,000. Why, 
the increase in the value of the corn crop in the United 
States for 1916 over 1915 was $563,000,000, and as to pota- 
toes $195,071,000. Those two products of the farm had a 
net value over the profits of the previous year of more than 
the net earnings of the carriers for six months, and the 
profits of the corn and potato crops of 1915 were indeed 
handsome. 

“The excess profits in 1916 over 1915 on 
were as follows: 


six products 


SD, oc aainsiaw cw umede seen $563,103,000 
SNE Sola aracasw onthe a ¥-cia tiaras we 145,762.000 
MS Sn a5 sa Nciele ie ereete 96,673,000 
ON rere rr 195,071,000 
CE a Scaamnaeainevotab eee 95,250,000 
OO Ee err re 475,388,000 

TE: iecn dst bo ae $1,571,247,000 


“Our people have faith in the judgment and wisdom of 
this commission. We believe in you and your patriotism. 
We have commissions in different belligerent countries re- 
constructing their railroads. Can it be that we do not know 
now to operate our own line? 

“We know you will do the big thing.” 
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The Committee on Valuation of Railroads, of which John 
J. Hopper is chairman, has addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent and to members of Congress asking an active effort to 
adjust the railroad situation so as to preclude the granting 
of the proposed 15 per cent advance in freight rates at least 
until there has been consultation between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission 
with reference to reducing the prices now charged the rail- 
roads for coal, rails, oil and other products. The letter also 
declared that it is inappropriate that even an application 
for an increase in rates shall be made until the valuation 
of the railroads shall be completed, which, the letter says, 
“will probably be about the first of next year.” 


“HOLD-MAIN” SIGNALS ON THE L. & N. 


The Louisville & Nashville despatchers in their office at 
Knoxville, Tenn., can indicate by semaphore signals to trains 
approaching Lafollette, a point 53 miles north of Knoxville, 
when they are to take siding, and when to continue along 
the main track and get train orders from the station opera- 
tor. This is accomplished by an interesting installation re- 
cently made, comprising two “hold-main” signals at La- 
follette and control circuits extending to Knoxville. This 
division of the road extends from Corbin, Ky., southward 





The Northbound 
Hold-Main Signal 
at Lafollette 


Double Signal Location South 
of Lafoilette with Housing 
for “Answer Back” 
Selector 


to Etowah, Tenn., 166 miles; and the locations of the 
stations with which this article deals are as follows: 


CMR & Seiccauns sees eve bls ice bopane 0 miles 
PN, a eG a 0's OSHS Oe ae RI A 3; * 
MMNGMUER cows oh beasts ects baneeeue 105. 
PRGGM cs cwnes ex Fecsscc sees een Gene %s6C< SF 


The single-track line on both sides of Lafollette is equipped 
with automatic block signals. From Corbin to Lafollette is 
an installation made in 1912 in which the overlap style of 
control is used. From Lafollette south to Etowah, the “ab- 
solute permissive” scheme of control has recently been put in 
service. The line from Corbin to Etowah is handled by 
two despatchers, both located in the same office at Knox- 
ville, one having the territory north of Lafollette and one 
that south of Lafollette. On the northern section there are 
many mine tracks, making it a heavy job for one despatcher, 
while on the other section, although covering a distance of 
113 miles, the traffic is not so dense, except within the limits 
of Knoxville. 

The track and signal layout in the vicinity of Lafollette 
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is shown in the drawing. In the past it has been the rule 
that all second-class and inferior trains approaching this 
station should take the siding. Since the installation of the 
“hold-main” signals, the rule is that all second-class and 
inferior trains approaching Lafollette and observing this 
signal to indicate “hold-main” will hold the main track; 
that is to say, they will continue along the main track; and 
when it does not display “hold-main,” they will take the 
siding. 

Following are extracts from the time table rules relative 
to the “hold-main” signals: 


Vovements at Lafollette. 


All second-class and inferior trains, in both directions, will take siding 
unless signal ‘hold-main” is displayed. Trains taking siding must stop 
at a point not less than one rail length from switch point until switch is 
opened 

“Hold-mai: signals do not govern, nor affect the rights of, first-class 


trains 
Second inferior 


othice 


lass and trains, “hold-main” indication will 
against, or ahead of, superior trains without 


orders they will be governed by Rules 86, 87 and 


receiving 
proceed to train order 
After recetving 
regard to first 


orders 


89, witl class trains, but will hold the main against second- 
class and inferior trains to be met at Lafollette. 

\fter complying with Rule 90f Block Rule 514a, trains may enter the 
ma ra through the ss-over when no trains are to be met. 

“Hold-main” signals do not in any way modify or supersede automatic 
hlo« iles, nor dispense with the proper observance of automatic block 
ignals 

Trait g ld-main’’ indication must use the main and flag 
through the block when automatic signals indicate stop. 

Trai | Corbin to Lafollette will be numbered consecutively each 
day, beginnin No. at midnight, and Lafollette to Etowah consecu- 
tively, beginning with No. 201. 


The “hold-main” signals are of the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company’s model 2A type, and are clamped to the masts 
of the north and southbound entering automatic signals. The 
southbound signal is controlled by the despatcher whose ter- 
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the approach of a train two miles out from the “hold-main” 
signal. The sixth key is designed to set all selectors normal 
before any other keys are used, but it has been found that 
this key is not necessary. ‘There is a disk indicator attached 
to the first three keys to show which key was operated last, 
the color of the disk corresponding to the color of the key 
with which it operates. When a train passes the signal, the 
signal automatically goes to the clear or non-indicating posi- 
tion and cannot be operated again to display the “hold- 
main” indication for a following train until the first train 
has cleared the 500-ft. track section beyond the. signal. 
When one train has cleared this track section after accept- 
ing the “hold-main” signal, it is possible for the despatcher 
controlling the signal for trains coming from the opposit 
direction to set his signal in the indicating position and 
allow a train to approach on the main track to meet the 
other train. For this reason, despatchers are instructed to 
consult each other before displaying the “hold-main”’ signal. 
The automatic signals govern, however, and a flag must 
precede the train. 

In addition to the use of these signals for trains meeting 
it is found that they are of convenience in passing one train 
around another. In the case of a train running in two se 
tions, when the despatcher wishes to allow the second s 
tion to pass the first, he must have an indication when the 
first section has cleared the main track so that he can set 
the ‘“‘hold-main” signal for the second train. In making 
this move the despatcher turns his blue key, which operates 
the selector at the “hold-main” signal. This picks up the 
OS relay which is held up through the front point of the 
track relay and a normally closed contact on the select 











With this operation of the OS relay, the “answer-back” 
Overlap Control. Held main signal ~ A.P-B. Control. 
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told main signal. 


Track and Signal Layout in the Vicinity of Lafollette, Louisville & Nashville 


To the left, North; to the right, 


ritory lies south of Lafollette, and the north-bound signal, 
by the despatcher whose territory is north of Lafollette. At 
the second double signal location each way from Lafollette, 
which is about 2'4 miles from the “hold-main” signal, there 
is placed an OS selector, to announce automatically to. the 
despatcher the approacl of trains in sufficient time to enable 
him to display the “hold-main” signal. There is also a 
short track circuit 500 ft. long ahead of each ‘“hold-main” 
signal by means of which an audible indication is given to 
the despatcher when the train has passed the signal. This 
indication is given in the despatcher’s receiver by means of 
an “answer-back” selector operated by the track relay of 
the short track circuit, which gives a predetermined number 
of impulses in the despatcher’s circuit. The “hold-main” 
signals, with the ‘“‘answer-back” and OS feature, are con- 
trolled over two wires of the despatcher’s circuit. The se- 
lectors are of special design furnished by the General Rail- 
way Signal Company. 

For the control of these signals, there is a cabinet con- 
taining six keys located over each despatcher’s desk, di- 
rectly over the telephone despatching keys. One key, colored 
red, is to set the signal in the indicating position, and one 
key, colored green, is to clear the signal, i.e., set it in the 
non-indicating position. Another key, which is blue, is used 
to set the OS or “‘answer-back” selector so that the despatcher 
will get an indication when the train passes the signal. 
The fourth key, which is black, is to stop all OS indications 
coming in from the signal when a train passes it. The 
fifth key, also black, is to stop OS indications which show 


South, 


mechanism operates, giving the despatcher two indications, 
and then stops. The first section of the train approaching 
this signal and finding it in the normal position proceeds 
to enter the side track. In opening the switch to take sid- 
ing the track relay is dropped, breaking the stick circuit of 
the OS relay. This causes that relay to release, starting the 
“answer-back” mechanism, which again gives the despatcher 
two indications, signifying to him that the train has either 
passed through the 500-ft. track circuit ahead of the signal 
or has entered the side track, and the position is checked by 
turning the green key. The indication then will be 1-4 
or 2-4, depending on the despatcher’s circuit. It is possible 
to make this check as often as desired and the position of 
the signal is not affected in so doing. 

If the despatcher should, for any reason, wish to break 
down the OS condition after it has once been set up, so 
that the “hold-main” signal can be displayed, he would 
turn the black key, which is the stop key, located to the 
right of the blue key. This operation of the stop key oper- 
ates the selector, breaking the stick circuit of the OS relay. 
The OS relay now being down, he can turn his red key to 
display the signal in the indicating or “hold-main” position. 
The circuit is so arranged that when the relay which con- 
trols the signal is energized, the OS relay cannot be energized, 
and vice versa; which means that when the signal is indicat- 
ing “hold-main,” it is impossible to set up the OS condition, 
and vice versa. 

We are indebted for the above information to F. H. Bagley, 
assistant signal engineer of the Louisville & Nashville. 
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Governor Whitman, of New York, has vetoed a bill, which 
had been passed by the legislature, which was designed to em- 
power the State Industrial Commission to suspend, during the 
war, the laws of the State limiting the hours of labor of women 
and children. 


At Louisville, Ky., recently, two suits were filed against the 
Illinois Central by brakemen who had been formerly employed 
as porters. In both cases it was alleged that they had been em- 
ployed as porters at $41 a month, and later assigned to braking, 
which should pay $75 a month. Both suits were for recovery 
of the difference in the pay. Many suits of this kind have been 
entered in the courts in that region during the past few months. 


Some idea of the volume of clerical business necessitated in 
the conduct of the affairs of a large railroad is indicated by a 
news item stating that the Southern Pacific is now engaged in 
moving approximately 1,000 tons of records in San Francisco. 
The records are being removed from the city freight terminal 
to a three-story fireproof building at Mission and Spear streets. 
F. W. Pope, auditor of freight accounts of the Southern Pacific, 
is alone responsible for 400 tons of files. His department turns 
out 1,100 bound books and bundles monthly. The California 
Railroad Commission requires that all documentary matter re- 
lating to transportation be preserved for a certain length of 
time and some of it indefinitely. 


The New York legislature has put a stop to the building of 
the proposed railroad bridge across the Hudson river at Castle- 
ton, ten miles south of Albany, a bill having been passed, and 
signed by the governor, requiring the bridge to be built in a 
single span. Such a bridge would cost several millions of dollars 
more than one of two spans, and the railroad company is under- 
stood to have declared the cost of a single-span prohibitory. 
The War Department had approved the two-span bridge, but 
the law passed at Albany is understood to have been carried 
through by business interests in that city, which are said to fear 
that the pier, set between the two channels, as would be neces- 
sary for the two-span bridge, would work an injury to the com- 
merce of Albany. 


G. H. Hunt, freight claim agent of the Chicago Great Western, 
has addressed an appeal to employees ef the railroad to do their 
utmost to prevent loss and damage claims. He said in part: 
“Are you an American? Are you loyal to your country and 
your flag? Do you realize that our success and the success of 
our allies in the war depends in a large measure on the pro- 
duction and conservation of supplies in this country? Our Presi- 
dent has appealed to every loyal American to assist in produc- 
tion and conservation. Do you realize that if through your 
efforts the loss of a bushel of grain can be prevented, you have 
done your bit as much as though you raised the grain in direct 
response to the President’s call? The same may be said for any 
other loss or damage prevented or minimized. You may not 
be able to join the armed forces, but you can just as surely do 
your part here at home. Think it over—protect the freight in 
transit.” 





The Tanana Valley Railroad 


It is announced at the Department %f the Interior, at Wash- 
ington, that the government is to buy the Tanana Valley Rail- 
‘road in Alaska. This road extends from Fairbanks northward to 
Chatanika, about 20 miles, with a short branch. Fairbanks is 
the northern terminus of the railroad from Cook Inlet, now 
being built by the government. 





Daylight Saving Bill 
The daylight saving bill has been reported favorably by the 
committee of the United States Senate, but with the addition 
of a clause to the effect that the plan shall not go into effect 
until next year. In Springfield, Mass., there is a movement to 
adopt the daylight saving plan this year, but the Central Labor 


Union has voted unanimously to oppose the movement. The 
labor leaders fear that the change would afford opportunity for 
much overtime work and “countless abuses.” 

It is announced at Ottawa that the Canadian Government will 
order all clocks set one hour ahead for the present summer, the 
order to take effect at an early date, soon to be announced. 





New York City Subways 


The Seventh avenue subway has now been partially completed 
for a large portion of its length, and trains are running from 
Forty-second street southward, eight blocks, to within about 
200 feet of the Pennsylvania station at Thirty-third street and 
Seventh avenue. At Forty-second street—Times Square station 
—passengers connect to and from the old or “First” subway, 
and free transfers are given from one line to the other. 

The Jerome avenue line, part subway and part elevated, has 
been opened for a short distance northward from 149th street 
and Mott avenue. 





New York Central Freight Terminals in New York City 


The legislature of New York has passed, and the governor 
has signed a law forbidding the execution of the proposed con- 
tract between the New York Central Railroad and the City of 
New York looking to extensive improvements, costing fifty mil- 
lion dollars or more, in the double track freight line of the road 
from Spuyten Duyvil, southward, on the west side of Manhattan, 
and the freight yards and terminals in the southern part of the 
city. The new law requires the city to submit its proposals to 
the Public Service Commission of the state (first district). 
The contract which has been drafted has been approved by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the state and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, but strong local interests have op- 
posed it, a principal objection being the claim that Riverside 
Park will be damaged and the beauty of the city irretrievably 
impaired. A law has also been passed providing for a new in- 
vestigation by an outside committee; and it is supposed that long 
delays will now ensue. 


Increases in Wages 


The Atlantic Coast Line has made increases in pay, ranging 
from 8 per cent to 12 per cent, for substantially all classes of 
employees except those belonging to unions, with which formal 
agreements have been made, and also excepting employees who 
have had their pay raised since the beginning of 1917. 

The Louisville & Nashville has made a general increase in 
the pay of shop men, said to affect 8,000 men; and for most of 
these men the workday has been reduced from nine hours to 
eight hours. The pay of machinists and boilermakers has been 
increased from 42 cents an hour to 48 cents. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has increased the pay 
of shopmen on a basis substantially the same as that which has 
been announced by the Louisville & Nashville. 

It is announced at Paducah, Ky., that the shopmen of the 
Illinois Central, and also those of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, have received an advance in pay amounting to 1% cents 
an hour. 

The Canadian Pacific has advanced the pay of shopmen 6 
cents an hour, the increase being granted to all employees be- 
longing to the federated unions. According to a statement in 
a Montreal paper, several hundred women are included in this 
advance. This road increased the pay of trainmen last month. 

The Canadian Northern has increased the pay of shopmen 
throughout the company’s lines. It is said that the rates on 


all divisions, from Lake Superior to the Pacific Coast, are now 
uniform, the increases west of Winnipeg being less than those 
east of that point. 

The Chicago & Alton has granted an increase in pay of twenty- 
five cents a day to all section men employed in the Chicago ter- 
Chicago. 


minal district and between Joliet and The men 
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formerly received $2 a day and now receive $2.25. On a large 
proportion of the lines east of St. Louis increases from $1.90 
a day to $2 a-day were also granted, effective June 1. 


Representatives of Security Holders to Be Heard in Rate Case 


The National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
which was organized at a conference of railroad security own- 
ers held in Baltimore on May 23, was to be given a hearing by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on Friday, June 8, in 
connection with the rate case. An organization committee of 
80 prominent owners of railroad securities from 35 cities of the 
country was named by the conference. President Warfield was 
authorized to arrange a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and appoint representatives to appear, also to ap- 
point counsel. In his letter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requesting the hearing Mr. Warfield said: 

“It is proper to call your attention to the fact that this asso- 
ciation is very largely composed (and this will be greatly ex- 
tended) of owners of millions of dollars of bonds and other 
evidences of debt of the carriers apart from stocks, and who 
up to this time have not been in position to have organized rep- 
resentation. While stockholders of carriers, who have repre- 
sentation through the carriers are also members, and while it is 
equally true that many stockholders are also bondholders, ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the total capital of the carriers is 
represented by bonds and other evidences of debt, and the same 
proportion would maintain in the membership of this organiza- 
tion. The association bears much the same relation to the sub- 
ject now before your honorable commission as do the shippers. 
The shippers feel concerned regarding the increased cost to 
them for hauling their goods. Those represented by this asso- 
ciation, and who have furnished the money to haul these goods, 
are also concerned, and perhaps more so. The goods which are 
hauled belonging to the shippers are sold by them at unre- 
stricted prices fixed by the shippers, whereas the prices charged 
by the carriers for hauling such goods in which is used money 
derived from the sale of railroad securities now owned largely 
by those represented in the membership of this association, we 
beg to submit, are made by you and they should be. This as- 
sociation represents the channels of the country through which 
are supplied to the carriers in the aggregate vast sums of money, 
made possible by the 50,000,000 people who personally or 
through their life insurance policies, their deposits in the savings 
banks, and through other channels, in the final analysis, furnish 
to the institutions the money to buy the securities of the rail- 
roads. A great public and economic question is being solved. 
We feel, therefore, entitled to be heard independently of the 
carriers’ presentation of their case and as representing a most 
important element entering into the subject under consideration.” 

The following were to appear before the commission on behalf 
of the association: Darwin P. Kingsley, New York, president, 
New York Life Insurance Company; H. A. Schenck, New York, 
president, The Bowery Savings Bank, and president Savings’ 
Banks Association of the State of New York; John E. Oldham, 
Boston, of Messrs. Merrill, Oldham & Co., who is the author 
of many articles on railroad financial matters, and Robert F. 
Maddox, Atlanta, Ga., president, Atlanta National Bank. Frank 
Hagerman, of Kansas City, Mo., is counsel for the association. 


A Bit of History 


The true significance of what the Erie canal did for New York 
is not comprised in a cataloguing of its effect upon the number of 
our ocean and inland transportation lines, our trade, our indus- 
try, our finance. The old Erie canal barge introduced a system 
of terminal operations in New York which is one of our greatest 
assets. The canal forced upon the railroads the present system 
of lighterage in the port, and the practice of absorbing the cost 
of that lighterage into the flat New York rate. 

The canal barge could equally well deliver freight at any point 
along the shores of lower Manhattan, or on the adjacent shores 
of New Jersey, Staten Island, Brooklyn, or the Bronx. When 
the railroads came upon the scene they had to meet this situa- 
tion. They also had to deliver, at the flat New York rate, any- 
where within “lighterage limits” fixed by the canal barges. Later 
the railroads improved upon the system, in some cases, by towing 
cars, standing on car floats, and unloading them upon piers in 
Manhattan. The canal barge charged nothing extra for this 
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choice of deliveries and the railroad could not. The geographical 
disadvantage which New York possessed, in its insular location, 
was transformed into a commercial advantage of the first order. 
—New York Mail. 


The Liberty Loan Committee on Railroads 


Subscriptions to the Liberty Loan to the amount of no less 
than $26,499,650 by railroads and their employees were announced 
as having been reported up to Wednesday night: to the Liberty 
Loan Committee of Railroads, of which A. H. Smith, president 
of the New York Central, is chairman. 

Even with that large amount, the committee announces ‘that 
the figures received by the committee are only partial and 
preliminary reports, as figures from all of the 1,034 companies 
canvassed were not called for until the end of the week. 

Chairman Smith has concentrated efforts on getting the maxi- 
mum number of individual subscriptions of railroad workers of 
all ranks, in response to the government’s declaration that the 
true success of the Liberty Loan would be measured by how 
generally the securities were scattered in the hands of citizens, 
instead of being massed in the banks. 

Of the $26,499,650 total known railroad subscriptions, made in 
block by companies and by employees, $794,650 has been re- 
ported as already taken by individual employees. In their pre- 
liminary reports only 18 companies specified the number of in- 
dividual subscribers, these showing 3,367 subscriptions amount- 
ing to $393,900, which is an average of $117 for each subscrip- 
tion. Eight other companies reported purchases of bonds by 
employees aggregating $400,750, but did not give the number of 
subscribers. 

The partial reports of railroad companies up to Wednesday 
evening showed the following: 


Block 
Number of Subscriptions | 
Company Subscribers Amount Companies 
Atlantic Coast Line...........00<. 457 $49,100 = ..... 
B. & O., Chicago Terminal...... 44 2,750 
Bangor & Aroostook............ 39 6,100 
EE eer 8 550 
Charleston & W. Carolina....... 21 2,250 
Del., Lackawanna & Western... 388 51,250 
Grand Rapids & Indiana......... 25 2,400 
Kansas City Southern............ 260 31,450 
Louisville & Nashville........... 95 ee 0——~—C( ww es 
eS ae 64 20,600 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis...... 311 23,500 
N. = New Haven & Hartford.. 14 1,600 
N. Y., Ontario & Western...... 93 9,950 ora 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......... 209 31,400 $5,000,006 
wemtn Bullale By. oc .cissccescee 15 1,450 
New York Central Lines......... 1,018 122,050 
oe? 2 OO eee 279 21,600 
Western BUATyIANE oc cccesicccess 27 2,450 
3,367 $393,900 
Block 


(No Report of 


Subscriptions 











Company Individuals) Amount Companies 
CONOMMNE 160 WOUE) ac cdacisivedecesondieecaes $393,900 
Ee ee RR a ee een 2,400 
CEMGGO OW. SUCINNR verse scr ctsrsirececcsvseets 16,450 
Pennsylvatia, Lines Weeat.c....ccccccsccceceess 114,950 
IIS. RI ns seas un basen 95,000 
mt. BOWS & San Pramcisee. osccisdcccccsecsecses 67,000 diuiedamaioas 
ess oe ere nna a neene $5,000 
Te ere ae ner 30,000 100,000 
BS SAE & pent Oushuciehe vencmhasdeebianeonceucsases 55,000 100,000 
Richmond, Frederick sburg & Potomac........ ....... 250,000 
Central Railroad 2 SSE ees eee 20,000 sarabaadie ks 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..............665 eeeeees 5,000,000 
ME IIE svcd. wow c-csureue ¢aWauaunicewauaimacuisu ii. wiateswals 5,000,000 
NEY, POND 5c ca wean ann bere Ghsteeenesateae pReeN re 5,000,000 
Noriolle & Western... ..ccsccccvesccrcesesccscees esecees 2,000,000 
PE, AE CEOs ss csukawsabevtcatecdbdncotnisa, veceess 1,000,000 
BE EINOUO kis scx wiv xacdacpaaecnatcicwsecenebels: Sbanves 1,000,000 
SE *RORERE i circ couiauteseereswreedastiyaosucsts 1,000,000 
| ee eee ee 250,000 
WE. Vientinncniecsjasaaeesanesednwemesacestens $794,650 $25,705,000 
794, 650 50 
eG SID cies ccna peared oceen 5 ea eR Rae Sess $26, 499, 650 


The advertising section of the Railroads Committee work has 
been extended to the limit of its possibilities throughout the 
country, and the brilliant posters urging subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan have been placed in stations, workshops, coaches and 
other public places on railroad property everywhere. 


Liberty bond slogans appeared early in the week on the dining 


menus of practically all the principal railroads in response to a 
special appeal sent out by the committee from New York, the 
chairman suggesting a variety of catch lines, such as: 


“Get Aboard the Bond Wagon!” 
“Be a Contributing Patriot!” 








we 


— 
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“Fight or Pay Without Delay!” 

“Mobilize Your Money!” 

“The Liberty Loan Protects Your Own!” 

“Invest in Your Own Country!” 

“Liberty Bonds Behind the Guns Mean Victory!” 
“Enlist or Invest!” 

So thorough is the railroad managements’ campaign that the 
companies have arranged that employing officers shall present 
the Liberty Loan duty to each individual employee, in addition to 
the general proclamations and individual circular letters and 
blanks. By this means it is expected to reach practically every 
one of the 1,500,000 employees in all branches of railroad service. 

Information as to the first appeals of the committee and as to 
the work of the railroads themselves will also be found in last 
week’s issue, page 1149, and also in this issue on a preceding 
page. 


Lawsuits for $1,200,000 in Freight Bills 


Six railroads, the Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Erie, have begun sixty suits in the courts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia to recover freight charges 
on slag which,.for a period of years, had been hauled from in- 
dustrial plants without charge. The defendants named in the 
suits are twenty-four iron, steel, wire and tinplate manufacturers. 
This action is the first of its kind in the country and is a test 
case to secure a ruling as to the view put forth by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, some time ago, to the effect that rail- 
roads had an additional source of revenue in the hauling of 
slag from industrial plants to dumping points. The railroads 
made no charge for the service. 


Sir George J. Bury 


The list of birthday honors announced at London on June 3, 
the birthday of King George, includes the name of George J. 
‘Bury, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific. Sir George was 
born in Montreal, March 6, 1866, and began service with the 
Canadian Pacific in 1883 as a clerk. He served for a time as 
stenographer for Mr. Shaughnessy, now Lord Shaughnessy, presi- 
dent of the company, and was promoted successively to the po- 
sitions of assistant superintendent, superintendent at North Bay, 
at Fort William and at Cranbrook; as assistant general super- 
intendent, and then, after successive promotions, vice-president. 
For the past two years he has been vice-president, with head- 
quarters in Montreal. Sir George has just returned from Russia, 
where he went, on behalf of the British Government, as trans- 
portation adviser. 


The Committee on Public Information 


The committee on Public Information at Washington has re- 
quested all railway employees’ magazines to publish the follow- 
ing announcement, signed either by the railroad’s president or 
some other high officer: 

To the employees of Railroad. 

In order that the public may be thoroughly informed upon 
the various activities of the government during the present crisis, 
President Wilson has established a committee on Public In- 
formation. 

This committee is composed of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of the Navy, and has as 
its chairman, George Creel. Its services are at the call of any 
who may desire to be informed upon the affairs of the govern- 
ment as they relate to the present crisis. 

It is peculiarly essential that those in charge of railroad af- 
fairs should be well posted upon government problems, and this 
is therefore addressed to you with the hope that you will avail 
yourself whenever you desire of the services of this committee. 

All inquires should be addressed to L. M. Harris, 8 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


International Railway General Foremen’s Association 


At a joint meeting of the officers and members of the execu- 
tive committees of the International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association and the Railway Supply Men’s Association, held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 19, 1917, it was decided that 
the 1917 convention of the association should be cancelled until 
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such time as the executive shall decide for holding such con- 
vention. 

The secretary-treasurer has been instructed to get out the 
annual book of proceedings, thereby maintaining its continuity, 
with this difference, that in lieu of the regular discussions the 
taembers be requested to send in written opinions, expressions 
and experiences to the secretary, who will arrange them for 
publication. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and tlaces of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
Grand Central Station, 
we, tC. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


DEMURRAGE OrfFicers.—F. A. 


Pontious, 455 
Chicago. 


Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 


\ ss > FreicHt AGEents.—R. O. Wells, 
tral, Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E, H. 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
8-10, Minneapolis, Minn. 

AMERICAN SocIETY FOR TESTING MaTErRiALs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Next annual meeting, June 26-29, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, ] 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL Enc INEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

Canapian Rartway Crus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except Junc, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Canapian Society oF Civit EnGinrEers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForEemMAN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHI 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 
and August, Hotel La Salle, 


CENTRAL RatLway Crius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and ore: 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnatt Rartway Crus.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin'ti 
Rys., 191 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_Tuesday, 
February. May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF WESTERN PENnNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3rd 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FREIGHT CLAIM a a gy PN ps P. Taylor, 

, Richmond, Va 

Cities. SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
Grand Central Station, 
ceding 3d Thursday in 
Chicago. 


Illinois Cen- 


{, Harman, 
Annual meeting, August 


caco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
2d Monday in month, except June, July 
Chicago. 


. Traffic Manager, R. F. & 

Annual convention, June 19, Chicago, IIl. 
AssociaT10n_oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 

Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—Frederick R. Fenton, 
11 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rattroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 


July, August and September, Boston. 

New York RaILroap ae —Harry DPD. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 


Nracara FRONTIER CAR MEN’s AssoctaTIon.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, Z . Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bld Buffalo, N. Y. 

PactFic Rattway Ctus.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Stewart, 410 Masonic 
3d Thursday in month, 


1008 Walnut St., Kansas 


Northwestern Pacific R: RB 
Peoria ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 

Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 
R aIlLroap CLun oF Kansas City. 


OrrFtcers.—F. C. 
Regular meetings, 


—Claude Manlove, 








City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 
Raitway Crus or Pittssurcu.—]. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 

July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 


Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
RAILWAY Stan st. Assoctation.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next meeting, June 12-13, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
RicuMonp Rartroap Civus.--F. O, Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 


Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

Sr. Lovis RarLway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St.Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RartLway Crius.—aA. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 ‘a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

Trarric Cus oF Curcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLur oF New Yorxk.—C, A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 


meetings, last Tuesday in month, 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFric Crus oF Pitrspurcu.—D. L, Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 

TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, Fresno, Cal. 

a ar Cius oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent's office, 

. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 


Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 


Regular 
August, 


except June, July and 


Detycit 
Utan Society oF EnNGIneers.—Frank W. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

WeEsTERN CANADA RAILWAY Crvr. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Crus.—]. W.. Tavlor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 














Trafic News 





The hearing before the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
on the application of the railroads for a 15 per cent advance in 
freight rates has been continued from June 5 to June 18. 


The “St. Louis Sales Managers’ Special” is a train which has 
been touring the Oklahoma oil field. Stops were made at 
Guthrie, Oilton, Jennings, Cleveland, Bartlesville, Collinsville 
and Tulsa. 


The net shortage of freight cars on May 1, as reported by 
the American Railway Association, was 145,449 cars, or 652 
more than the shortage on April 1; and it is the largest shortage 
since there began to be a general scarcity of cars last September. 


The Baltimore-South American Navigation Company an- 
nounces that steamships are to be run regularly between Balti- 
more and ports in South America, the first vessel, the Senta, 
sailed on May 30. Traffic officers of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road announce that the freight for this sailing was assembled at 
points on that road. The second vessel will sail for Buenos 
Ayres on June 20. 


The chairman of the committee on coal production of the 
advisory board of the Council of National Defense, announces 
that the pooling of coal shipments to lake ports has increased 
the capacity of lake shipping at the rate of about 2,500,000 tons 
for a whole season; and that a meeting of shippers and receivers 
has been called, with a view to pooling coal shipments by water 
to New England points. 


At a recent meeting of the Toledo Traffic Club the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, H. E. 
Thatcher, general agent, Hocking Valley; first vice-president, 
P. R. ‘Donovan, assistant claim agent, Toledo Railways & Light 
Company; second vice-president, Paul C. Hodges, commercial 
agent, Norfolk & Western; treasurer, Charles J. Sweeney, secre- 
tary of the Allie Williams Company, and secretary, Harry S. 
Fox, 


The full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme Court has dis- 
missed the petition of the National Dock & Storage Warehouse 
Company against the Boston & Maine Railroad, asking that the 
railroad be required to comply with an order of the State Public 
Service Commission, and cease discrimination in rates on import 
and export freight to and from the wharves of the National 
Dock Company in East Boston, as compared with like rates at 
the Commonwealth pier in South Boston. 


The proposed new freight tariffs which have been filed by the 
railroads of North Carolina, were the subject of a hearing be- 
fore the Corporation Commission of that State at Raleigh on 
May 31. It is said that shippers agreed that some increase would 
be proper; but the commission has ordered a further hearing 
this week, and also intends, apparently, to defer a decision until 
July 5, with a view to deciding on how much the rates shall be 
advanced only after learning the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding the proposed advances in interstate 
rates. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich., has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President, J. S. Kellie, 
traffic manager, the J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich.; 
vice-president, W. S. Hogue, traffic manager, the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit; second vice-president, W. A. Glass, west- 
bound agent, New York Central Lines; secretary, George A. 


Walker, soliciting freight agent, Grand Trunk; treasurer, Will- . 


iam A. Burns, contracting freight agent, Union Pacific; executive 
committee, J. A. Sullivan, division freight agent, Wabash; H. R. 
Moule, traffic manager, the Chalmers Motor Car Company; F. H. 
Dowle, general agent, Erie; H. G. Peckham, soliciting freight 
agent, Michigan Central; F. J. Howell, freight solicitor, Penn- 
sylvania Lines; Hugh Higginbottom, traffic manager, Dodge 
Brothers. 


The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., 
has received from J. A. Somerville, chairman of the commission 
on car service, now sitting at Washington and supervising freight 
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car movements throughout the country, a commendatory letter 
written on seeing in the Railway Age Gazette of May 25 the 
photographic illustration of a seventy-ton Pennsylvania gondola 
car which had been loaded by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, with 60,973 feet of lumber, weighing 77 tons, or ten 
per cent above the marked capacity of the car, and therefore 
affording an excellent illustration of carrying on transportation 
at 100 per cent efficiency. Mr. Somerville says: “We wish to 
have you know that we appreciate this action on your part and 
the very apparent spirit of co-operation with the railroads for 
the mutual benefit of the railroads and the shipping public gen- 
erally. We trust you will continue this good work and 
in every way possible enlist co-operation of the shipping public 
in your territory. = 





Conventions Discouraged 


The Executive Committee of the National Defense Committee 
of the American Railway Association has notified the railroads 
of the country that the Secretary of War has approved the sug- 
gestion of the committee that the holding of conventions which 
stimulate passenger travel be discouraged, at least until the 
railroads are more nearly able to handle the freight business 
that is being offered. The resolution of the War, Board, which 
the Secretary of War has advised is “manifestly wise,” is in 
part as follows: 

“It is the sense of this committee that conventions which will 
bring large bodies of persons to one point should be discouraged, 
in the interests of conservation of fuel, to avoid congestion, and 
to prevent interruption of necessary freight traffic, and to con- 
serve equipment and’ energies which must be applied to accom- 
plish the transportation required by the country.” 





Illinois Railroads Face Prosecution by Either Federal or State 
Courts 


In spite of the injunction granted last week by Judge Charles 
M. Foell, of the Illinois Superior court at Chicago, restraining 
the railroads operating in Illinois from raising their passenger 
rates above the statutory rate of two cents, the Wabash raised 
its fare in Illinois from 2 cents to 2.4 cents a mile on May 31, to 
comply with the order of the United States District Court. The 
railroads operating in Illinois face the difficult alternative of 
raising their fares to 2.4 cents and thereby laying themselves 
open to citation for contempt in the Superior court at Chicago 
or of continuing to operate at the Illinois statutory rate of 2 
cents and being cited for contempt in the United States District 
Court at St. Louis. 





Car Utility Bulletin 


How car space is wasted by the practice of shipping com- 
modities in single trade units is graphically shown in a car 
utility bulletin just issued by the transportation department of 
the Pennsylvana Railroad. Copies of the bulletin will be dis- 
tributed to all freight and station agents, with instructions to 
place them in the hands of shippers, consignees, brokers, buyers, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and merchants’ asso- 
ciations, and to urge co-operation in making more efficient use 
of the carrying capacity of freight cars. 

The bulletin is illustrated with a series of seven diagrams 
showing the customary ways in which tomatoes, fertilizer, sugar 
in bags, sugar in barrels, salt in bags, oil in barrels and cotton 
in bales are shipped. In the case of each of these commodities, 
the commercial unit in which shipments are ordinarily made 
fills half, or less than half, of the carrying capacity of a box car. 
The diagrams show how practically the entire capacity of the 
car can be utilized; and the bulletin suggests that buyers, where 
possible, increase orders to carload lots or club together with 
other buyers. Shippers are urged to encourage larger trade 
units and solicit buyers to increase or combine their orders, so 
as to fill the car. “When this is not possible,” says the bulletin, 
“then you should combine carload shipments which are destined 
to the same point, and when you have shipments that are going 
in the same general direction, they should also be combined in 
order to make full use of car space.” 

lf the wasted space in the freight cars on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System were utilized, the result would be equivalent to 
placing more than 120,000 additional cars at the service of th¢ 
country. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has issued an order vacating as of June 6 
its suspension orders of April 27 suspending tariffs filed by the 
railroads advancing the ex-lake iron ore rates by 15 cents a ton. 





The commission has further suspended until December 15 
tariffs of the eastern trunk lines naming increased storage 
charges on domestic and export freight held beyond free time 
in carriers’ warehouses at New York harbor points and provid- 
ing for an increased charge for the lighterage of heavy freight 
at New York and harbor points. 


The commission has added a paragraph to its regulations 
governing the transportation of explosives and dangerous articles 
to permit shipments of explosives used for ammunition by ex- 
press if the shipment is made for the War or Navy departments 
and if packed, marked and described as required by the com- 
mission’s regulations. Cars containing these explosives, when 
hauled in a passenger or an exclusive express train, need not be 
placarded; but employees must be advised of the presence and 
location of the cars in the train. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made public the 
tentative report of Examiner-Attorney Marshall and Examiner 
King in the case involving bituminous coal rates to Central 
Freight Association territory. The commission has also made 
public the tentative report of Examiner-Attorney Marshall and 
Examiner King in the lake cargo coal rate case involving rates 
on bituminous coal in carloads from mines in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio to Lake 
Erie ports for transportation by vessel. The tentative report claims 
that the reasonableness of the rates per se can now be deter- 
mined because of the abnormal conditions prevailing and the 
pending application of the carriers for a general advance in 
rates. The present adjustment of rates is found to be unlawfully 
discriminatory and unduly prohibitive. Specific relations in 
the rates as between the several originating districts are or- 
dered established. The respondents are also required to state 
separately in their tariffs charges for rail line and dock service. 





Lake and Rail Rate Cancellations 


Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

A carrier operating exclusively in Canada cannot be required 
to maintain joint arrangements with domestic carriers for the 
transportation of traffic from and to points in the United States. 
The order of suspension directed against a schedule filed by the 
Grand Trunk system canceling joint rates with the Northwestern 
Steamship Company and eastern trunk lines on traffic from Lake 
Superior ports is, therefore, vacated. (44 I. C. C., 745.) 





Rates on Silk 


Silk Association of America v..Pennsylvania Railroad et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

Ratings in the official classification on less-than-carload ship- 
ments of raw silk, thrown or spun, whether or not on wooden 
spools, bobbins, or warp beams, when of a value in excess of 
$1 per pound, of one and a half times first class; and of first 
class on such raw silk of a value not in excess of $1 per pound, 
and on silk waste are found to be neither unreasonable nor dis- 
criminatory. Complaint dismissed. (44 I. C. C., 578.) 





Rates from New Orleans and Galveston to Missouri River Cities 


Opinion by the commission: 

Carriers engaged in transporting traffic from New Orleans, 
La., and Galveston, Tex., to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
Sioux City, Ia., and other Missouri river cities through the ter- 
ritory west of the line of the Kansas City Southern, seek au- 
thority to continue lower rates on domestic and import business 
to the said points than rates contemporaneously in effect on like 
traffic to intermediate points in Kansas. The commission holds: 
carriers, whose routes are reasonably direct, are not justified in 
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charging higher rates to intermediate points than to Missouri 


river cities. Fourth section relief denied. Carriers, whose lines 
are 15 per cent or more longer than the direct line, are authorized 
to continue lower rates from New Orleans and Galveston to 
Missouri river cities than to intermediate points in Kansas. 
(43.1. ©. GC... 727) 





Unrepeated Message Case 


J. L. Cultra and Myrtle Cultra, partners, trading as the Clay 
County Produce Company v. Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

On March 21, 1914, a firm of commission merchants at San 
Francisco sent to complainants at Clay Center, Kan., a telegraph 
message reading: “Haven't sold car which you shipped,” which 
was made by defendant to read incorrectly: “Have sold car 
which you shipped.” Through this error a loss was sustained 
of $1,790.83, and suit for damages was brought in the courts, 
which suit was held in abeyance pending a‘ ruling by the com- 
mission as to the law. 

The commission holds that the Congress, by the language used 
in the amendatory act of 1910, has manifested a definite inten- 
tion to place under the jurisdiction and control of this com- 
mission the rates and practices of interstate telegraph companies, 
as well as the rules, regulations, conditions and restrictions af- 
fecting their interstate rates; that the rate voluntarily used by 
the senders of the message in question was an unrepeated rate 
to which was lawiully attached, as a fundamental feature of it, 
the restricted liability insisted upon here by the defendant; 
that Congress has expressly authorized such rates with a re- 
stricted liability attached; that such rates are not therefore con- 
trary to public policy, but on the contrary are binding upon 
all until Jawfully changed; and that neither the interstate rates 
of the defendant nor the rules, practices, conditions and restric- 
tions affecting those rates have been shown in this proceeding 
to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Complaint dismissed. (44 I. C. C., 670.) 


The Wisconsin Rate Cases 

Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

In these cases the complainants attack class rates, and in some 
instances commodity rates, between certain Wisconsin cities and 
points in official classification territory east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line. Following the submission of the cases the 
carriers canceled their joint class rates from central freight as- 
sociation territory to that part of the state of Wisconsin to 
which those rates exceeded the lowest combinations, and made 
certain other changes responsive to the matters complained of. 
The commission holds that the class rates to and from certain 
cities in southern Wisconsin are unreasonable and prejudicial, 
and reasonable maximum class rates are prescribed for. the 
future. Complaints filed by other Wisconsin cities are dismissed. 

The commission, in more detail, finds that the evidence does 
not justify it in requiring the extension of the New York-Chicago 
scale or the central freight association scale to the complaining 
cities upon a percentage relationship. based upon distance. 

The circumstances and conditions which have been most 
strongly operative in requiring the maintenance of the present 
level of rates to the lower and upper Mississippi river crossings, 
and to points in northern Illinois, do not apply to transportation 
to the Wisconsin cities involved in this case, and therefore have 
not exerted the same influence upon the rates to and from those 
cities. It has not been shown that the same rates per mile should 
be applied to those cities as to points in prorating territory. The 
differences in competitive conditions and other circumstances 
shown of record, however, do not justify the present large dif- 
ferences between the class rates applicable to and from points in 
northern Illinois and on the Mississippi river in Iowa, on the 
one hand, and those applicable to and from cities in southern 
Wisconsin, on the other. The class rates between New England, 
trunk line, and central freight association territories, and the 
southern Wisconsin cities and La Crosse are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Joint through class rates on the basis out- 
lined below and governed by official classification should be 
substituted in their stead. Class rates between New York and 
those cities shall not exceed the following percentages of the 
New York-Chicago rates: To La Crosse, 145 per cent; to 
Madison and Stoughton, 125 per cent, and to Beloit, Janesville 
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and Watertown, 118 per cent. At these percentages of the present 
New York-Chicago rates the first-class rates from New York 
in cents per 100 pounds will be 1143 to La Crosse, 985 to 
Madison and Stoughton, and 93 to Beloit, Janesville and Water- 
town. Class rates between other points in trunk line territory 
and points in New England territory, on the one hand, and 
the above-named Wisconsin cities, on the other, shall bear the 
same relation to the rates here fixed between New York and 
those cities as the class rates between the same points have here- 
tofore borne to the rates between New York and the Wisconsin 
cities above named. Defendants will be expected, on or before 
June 30, 1917, to adjust class rates between points in central 
freight association territory and the above-named Wisconsin 
cities with proper relation to the rates here found reasonable 
between points in trunk line territory and those cities, and in 
such manner as to give complainants reasonable rates, free 
from undue prejudice or disadvantage. Defendants will also 
be expected to maintain to ahd from intermediate points rates 
reasonably related to the rates herein prescribed to and from 
the points above named. The conclusions herein are independent 
of other proceedings now pending, said to be based upon alleged 
emergencies, and which must be determined upon other consid- 
erations than the instant record presents. 

These findings are not to be understood as condemning the 
making of class rates to Wisconsin points on the lowest com- 
bination, except as rates so made to southern Wisconsin cities 
have resulted in charges disproportionately high when compared 
with class rates to territory immediately adjacent in Illinois and 
on the Mississippi river in Iowa. The evidence before us does 
not indicate that any of the complaining cities or towns other 
than those above named are prejudiced by reason of the lower 
¢lass rates applicable to points in prorating territory, or that 
the class rates under attack to and from those cities and towns 
are unreasonable per se. Commodity rates under attack have 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The defendants did not attempt to justify the departures 
from the fourth section covered by the applications set for 
hearing with these cases, and those applications will therefore 
be denied. Defendants have asserted their willingness to adjust 
all through rates to and from Wisconsin points herein involved 
so as not to exceed the aggregates of intermediates and to ob- 
serve the twin cities rates as maxima. They will be expected 
to make such revision in instances not covered as well as in 
instances covered by fourth section applications set down 


herewith. (44 I. C. C., 602.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The State Corporation Commission of Virginia has sum- 
moned the receiver of the Tidewater & Western to appear before 
the commission on June 14 to answer the complaints of manu- 
facturers along the line of the road that the freight rates of 
the company are absolutely destroying their business. It is 
claimed also that farmers are suffering for food because they 
cannot sell their own products, nor can they bring in, at reason- 
able rates, what they would buy from outside. The railroad 
company had petitioned the commission for authority to wind up 
its affairs, because of the small amount of traffic offering and the 
probability of further heavy losses. This road—formerly it was 
the Farmville & Powhatan—crosses the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Chester, Va., 13 miles south of Richmond, and extends from 
Bermuda, Va., westward 89 miles to Farmville. 


COURT NEWS 


Crossing Accident—Pennsylvania Stop, Look and Listen Rule 





A person was driving in a closed market wagon with curtains, 
sliding door and a glass front on a turnpike which paralleled 
a railroad before crossing it. A train running in the same 
direction in which he was going struck him as he was attempt- 
ing to cross, killing him. The view was unobstructed at the 
crossing for over 800 feet. In an action for his death the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that the presumption that 
he stopped, looked and listened before attempting to cross was 
rebutted by the circumstances, although there was no direct evi- 
dence on this point; and the trial court properly directed a 


verdict for the defendant.—Miller v. Pennsylvania (Pa.), 100 
Atl, 654. 


Decided January 8, 1917. 
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Train of Defective Cars Subject to All Safety Appliance Laws 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth circuit, in 
a decision by Judge Loyal E. Knappen, handed down May 8, has 
sustained the government in all of its contentions in the case 
against the Pennsylvania Company concerning the hauling of a 
train of 33 cars, in bad order, from Mosier, Ohio, to Erie, Pa., 
on July 25, 1913. 

The decision affirms that of the District Court for the northern 
district of Ohio. The summary of the decision contains the fol- 
lowing six points: 

1. The hauling of a “hospital” train of 33 cars, the majority 
of which cars required heavy repairs and all of which were de- 
fective as to safety appliances, a distance of about 100 miles 
from a yard which was a repair point, over an interstate railroad, 
past other repair points, with the menace not only to the em- 
ployees upon this train but also to other traffic upon the road, 
was not justified by the conjecturally possible saving of a few 
days’ time in effecting the repairs. 

2. The fact that cars hauled in a “hospital” train are empty 
bad-order cars not equipped with couplers operating automatically 
and each car fastened to the other by means of chains, shows 
prima facie a violation of law. The burden is thus cast upon the 
defendant to show affirmatively that such hauling is within the 
proviso of section 4 of the act of April 14, 1910. 

3. The hauling of such a hospital train was unlawful unless a 
reasonable mind could reach no other conclusion than that the 
cars had to be moved for the purpose of repair; that the place 
to which they were hauled was the nearest available point (not 
the most available) where the repairs could be made; and that 
the repairs could not be made except at the place to which they 
were hauled. 

4. The train-brake provision of the act applies to the move- 
ment of such a “hospital” train. It applies to “all trains’ and 
all cars “used on any railroad engaged in interstate commerce.” 

5. The train-brake provision, like the Safety Appliance Acts 
generally, is absolute and mandatory. 

6. Arguments of convenience cannot prevail against an abso- 
lute and mandatory provision designed for the protection not 
only of the employees on the given train but of employees and 
travelers on other trains. 

The train consisted of 25 cars all chained together, the draw- 
bars being out of order; and no air brakes were connected. It 
was run at about ten miles an hour. There were several repair 
yards in the vicinity of Mosier, but the plea of the railroad was 
that it was necessary to take the cars to Erie because of the con- 
gested condition of these yards. The court, however, seems to 
hold that not sufficient effort was made to repair the cars without 
moving them such long distances; that there was also congestion 
at Erie; and that more men might have been employed to reduce 
the congestion. 

The suit was tried without a jury, an agreed statement of 
facts being presented to the court. 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on Monday, sus- 
tained the action of the Mobile & Ohio in refusing to obey the 
order of the railroad commission of Mississippi requiring the 
restoration of six passenger trains which the railroad company 
had discontinued. The court holds, with the railroad company, 
that the trains were interstate and, therefore, that the state 
commission had no authority to require their continuance. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on Monday, sus- 
tained the government in its suit against the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe to enforce penalties for violation of the hours of 
service law, in connection with the operation of a freight train. 
The decision holds, in substance, that an unavoidable accident 
cannot excuse a railroad for keeping trainmen on duty beyond 
the statutory period where it is possible to relieve them before 
they reach the end of their run. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on Monday, an- 
nulled as unconstitutional the law of Georgia requiring that on 
the approach of a train to a public crossing the whistle shall 
be blown and the speed of the train slackened. The case was 
against the Seaboard Air Line which had appealed from a state 
decision sustaining the law as a valid exercise of the police power. 
The Supreme Court holds that the law is a burden on interstate 
commerce. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


TueE Itiinois Traction System will build 6 electric locomo- 
tives in its Decatur, IIl., shops. 


H. E. Ovine, Jr. (Java) has ordered one four-wheel locomo- 
tive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Centra EL LuGareno (Cuba) has ordered 2 Mogul type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CenTRAL SAN Ramon (Cuba) has ordered one Mogul 
type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE CuBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CoMPANY has ordered one Mo- 
gul type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue SouTHERN RaiLway, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of May 18 as being in the market for 25 Santa Fe type locomo- 
tives, has ordered these locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & ALton has issued formal inquiries for 500 
gondola cars. 


Tue NorroLK & WESTERN will build 2,000 steel center sill box 
cars in its own shops. 


THe Marianna Coat Company has ordered 1,000 coal cars 
from the Cambria Steel Company. 


Tue RitTENHOUSE & EMBREE LUMBER COMPANY is contemplat- 
ing the construction of 50 flat cars. 


Tue Brier Hitt STEEL Company has ordered 10 flat cars from 
the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT has ordered 2 flat 
cars from the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Company. 


Tue FENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of May 25 as inquiring for 2,000 freight cars, will build 
1,000 X 25 all steel box cars in its Altoona shops. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which recently ordered 
1,000 gondola cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, 
as reported in the Railway Age Gazette of May 18, has increased 
this order to 1,500 cars. 


Tue RussiAN GovERNMENT was incorrectly reported in last 
week’s issue as having divided an order for 10,000 four-wheel 
cars of 1,200-pood capacity equally between the American Car & 
Foundry Company and the Standard Steel Car Company. The 
order should have been reported as American Car & Foundry 
Company 6,500, and the Standard Steel Car Company 3,500. 


Tue Unitep States GoveRNMENT, through the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, is actively negotiating with the car builders for 
the construction of a total of 100,000 freight cars. S. M. Vau- 
clain is chairman of the car committee which is investigating for 
the council to ascertain how many cars the various plants can turn 
out, but the actual authorizing of construction will be in the 
bands of Bernard M. Baruch, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense, or of Daniel Wil- 
lard, its chairman. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Puttman Company has ordered 563 tons of steel from 
the Buffalo Steel Works for repair shops at Buffalo. 


Tue ImpertAL Munitions Boarp oF CANADA has authorized 
the Algoma Steel Corporation and the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration to roll 50,000 tons of standard section rails for Cana- 
dian railroads that helped the Dominion Government in time of 
need by sacrificing rails in service for export to the war zone. 
These roads were unable to secure new rails from American 
mills. The Canadian rails will be distributed among the Cana- 
dian Pacific, the Government Railways, the Grand Trunk, and 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario. 


James H. Slawson, sales agent of the National Malleable 
Castings Company at Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
of the Joliet Railway Supply Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


W. L. Garland, sales representative of the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Company at Philadelphia, Pa., has also been 
appointed representative of the Vapor Car Heating Company, 
Inc., effective June 1. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company has moved its Pitts- 
burgh offices to new and larger showrooms, and sales offices 
were opened on the ground floor of the Westinghouse Building, 
corner of Ninth street and Pennsylvania avenue. 


Walter H. Bentley, vice president of Mudge & Co., Chicago, 
Ill, has been elected president of the Locomotive Specialty 
Company, Railway Exchange building, Chicago, general dis- 
tributors of the Ripken Main Rod Arm and other railway spe- 
cialties. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, secretary of the Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Company, Chicago, whose appointment as captain in the Quarter- 
master’s Officers Reserve Corps, Central Department, United 
States Army, was announced in the Railway Age Gasette of 
April 27, is now serving as assistant to the camp quartermaster 
at Ft. Sheridan, II]. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, and 
allied companies have secured the services of Charles H. Trapp, 
who is to act as confidential secretary to Mr. Zelnicker, the 
president. Mr. Trapp was formerly associated with James Stew- 
art & Co. in St. Louis, Denver and Idaho, and lately with 
Mr. Terrell Croft, consulting electrical engineer, St. Louis, 


The Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, Ill., announces 
the opening of a San Francisco office at 37 Stevenson street, in 
charge of L. A. Nott, district manager. This office will repre- 
sent the Sangamo company in northern California and that part 
of southern California not handled by the Sangamo company’s 
Los Angeles office. Mr. Nott was for many years with the 
Standard Underground Cable Company, and more recently with 
the K. P. F. Electrical Company, which association he will con- 
tinue. 


The American Steel Export Company, New York, announces 
the appointment of F. H. Tackaberry as traveling representative 
with the title of general agent. Mr. Tackaberry has recently 
been associated with the Ordnance Engineering Corporation of 
New York, and has occupied important executive positions in 
such organizations as the Industrial Underwriter, Inc., the Locke 
Steel Belt Company, etc. Up to the time of the outbreak of dis- 
turbances in Mexico he was the representative of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, in Mexico City and later the assistant 
general manager of sales for that company. Mr. Tackaberry’s 
first trip will be to South America, Brazil being his immediate 
objective and Rio de Janeiro his first base of operations. 
For over a year the American Steel Export Company has been 
devoting a great deal of time to upbuilding its corps of repre- 
sentatives. Thirty have now been established on a firm basis at 
the strategic trade centers of the world and others are being 
constantly added as new territories are taken up for develop- 
ment. While the agents report in person at the home office for 
consultation from time to time it has been found desirable to 
have someone from the New York office devote his entire time 
to traveling from point to point between the agents to stimulate, 
organize and unify their efforts so that the utmost results may 
be obtained. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


PoLtE JAcks.—Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago, Ill, has is- 
sued a folder describing the Simplex pole jack, a jack of the 
track jack type, equipped with a special base to facilitate the 
pulling of poles. Various testimonials from users of this device 
are included. 
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AMARGOSSA VALLEY.—This company, which was recently in- 
corporated in California with a capital stock of $250,000, pro- 
poses to build a railroad 16.21 miles long through “Salt Basin” 
in San Bernardino county, from a point on the Tonopah & 
Tidewater Railroad 69 miles north of Ludlow to the plant of 
the Avawatz Salt & Gypsum Company, on the north slope of 
the Avawatz mountains. T. C. Job, 1100 Garland building, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is one of the incorporators. 


Atcuison, Topeka & SAntTA Fe.—This company is building a 
line from Sumpter, Okla., to a point about 10 miles northeast. 
A branch line from Porterville, Cal., to Ducor, a distance of about 
10 miles, is also under construction, and will connect with the 
Ducor-Pond line, a small subsidiary of the Southern Pacific. 


BattimoreE & Outo.—A contract has been given to J. Toner 
3arr, Pittsburgh, Pa., for work on a five-mile branch from 
Flemington, W. Va., to mines on Simpson’s Creek. The work 
involves handling about 30,000 cu. yd. to the mile. The maxi- 
mum grade will be 1 per cent and the maximum curvature 12 
degrees. 


Barton County & Santa Fe.—This company has awarded a 
contract for the grading on a line from Holyrood, Kan., to 
Galatia, to John Scott & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. The line runs 
through a fairly level country and there are no special engineer- 
ing difficulties to be overcome. Work will begin at once. 


CLEAR LAKE RaritroAp.—This company has been organized for 
the purpose of building a railroad from Hopland, Cal., to Lake- 
port, about 24 miles. The underwriting of the bonds has been 
practically completed, and actual construction work on _ the 
project will begin soon. Guy L. Hardison, engineer-contractor, 
Rialto building, San Francisco, Cal., has the contract for the 
work. 


Los AnceLes & Satt LAke.—This company has applied for a 
franchise to construct tracks through the city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., to the new Union Terminal Company’s site, which, if 
granted, will involve an expenditure of about $3,500,000 for new 
trackage and other facilities. 


Prescott & PHorn1Ix SHort LINE, incorporated in Arizona, to 
build a line, it is said, from Glendale, Ariz., north to Prescott, 
about 100 miles. The general offices of the company are at 
Prescott. The project is being financed by large mining interest 
seeking a transportation outlet for ore. It is understood that 
the surveys are well under way, and that construction work will 
be started in the near future. 


Soutuwest Missourt.—This company proposes to extend its 
line from Baxter Springs, Kan., to Pilcher, Okla., 7 miles. A. H. 
Rogers, Webb City, president. 


Texas Exvecrric & Power Company.—This company has been 
organized to construct an interurban line from San Angelo, 
Texas, through Hariett, Miles, Rowenna, Ballinger, Hatchell 
and Winters, a distance of about 54 miles. A transmission line 
to convey power to these cities has already been completed 
and the grading and tracklaying on the main line will be started 
at once. Charles W. Hobbs, San Angelo, Tex., is the presi- 
cent. 





Tue Eye anp Contrasts IN BricHtNness.—Lecturing upon the 
“Effect on the Eye of Varying Degrees of Brightness and Con- 
trast” before the Illuminating Engineering Society on February 
20, Dr. James Kerr, of the public health department of the 
London County Council, referred to some effects which may be 
surprising. Having to examine long lists of figures in black 
type, he tried to facilitate his task by drawing vertical and 
horizontal lines in red ink, but the different focusing of the black 
and red strained his eye and gave him a headache, which did not 
trouble him when all the figures and lines were either black or 
red. Dr. Kerr questions whether a target is more distinct when 
a brilliantly illuminated white disk appears on a dead black back- 
ground than when the surroundings were diffusely illuminated.— 
Engineering, London. 
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BALTIMorE & OxnIo SouTHWESTERN.—A $20,000,000 mortgage to 
the Girard Trust Company and William N. Ely, of Philadel- 
phia, trustees, has been filed in New Albany, Ind., to secure 
a new bond issue. The mortgage covers all of the property 
of the company in Indiana and Ohio. 


Hockinc VALLEY.—See comments on the annual report for the 
calendar year 1916 elsewhere in this issue. 


Kansas City NorTHWESTERN.—This road, formerly a part of 
the Missouri Pacific system, extending from Kansas City, 
Kan., to Virginia, Neb., and from Menager Junction to Leaven- 
worth, Kan., has been reorganized, and will be taken out of 
receivership in the near future. The directors elected at the 
first meeting of the stockholders in Kansas City, Kan., on 
May 14 are as follows: E. H. Boisot, Silas H. Strawn, J. B. 
Forgan, Jr., all of Chicago; R. F. Malone, E. H. Campbell 
O. S. Lamb, all of Kansas City, Kan.; and L. S. Cass, of 
Waterloo, Ia. An executive committee, consisting of E. | 
Boisot, Silas H. Strawn and L. S. Cass, was elected. L 
Cass was chosen president, and R. F. Malone, assistant secre- 
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tary. The reorganized company is a Kansas corporation. 
Missourr, Kansas & Texas.—See Wichita Falls & North- 
western. 


Missouri Paciric.—The following have been elected directors: 
B. F. Bush, Nicholas F. Brady, Harry Bronner, Carl R. Gray, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, Charles I. Ingersoll, William H. Lee, 
John H. McClement, Edgar L. Marston, John Milliken, Finley 
J. Shepard, E. C. Simmons, Cornelius Vanderbilt, C. Minot 
Weld, Elbert H. Wiggins, R. Lancaster Williams and William 
H. Williams. 


New York CENTRAL.—The State Public Utilities Commission of 
New Jersey has authorized this company to issue 4 per cent con- 
solidation mortgage gold bonds to the amount of $70,000,000 for 
the purpose of retiring an equal amount of Lake Shore collateral 
gold bonds of the New York Central & Hudson River. The 
board also granted the New York Central’s application for 
the issuance of 4% per cent refunding and improvement bonds 
to the amount of $10,000,000 for the purpose of reimbursing 
its treasury for capitalizable expenditures to the total amount 
of $7,778,503.23 made from January 1, 1915, to January 31, 
1917, and not heretofore capitalized. The remainder is to pay 
for additions and betterments to the company’s property now 
in progress. In the $10,000,000 issue it is stipulated that the 
bonds may be sold for not less than 93% per cent of their face 
value and accrued interest. 


PITTSBURGH, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.—Frank S. Smith, receiver 
has applied to the New York Public Service Commission for 
authority to issue $525,000 receiver’s certificates. 


St. Louis & HANntBAL.—Judge David P. Dyer, in the United 
States District Court of St. Louis, has appointed W. L. Morsey, 
of Warrenton, Mo., to sell this road at public auction. The 
order followed the foreclosure of a mortgage on the railroad, 
which was asked by C. Ledyard Blair, Charles W. Cox and 
other bondholders of St. Louis & Hannibal Railway bonds, who 
based Federal action taken last March on the railroad’s failure 
to pay interest on bonds aggregating $380,000. The unpaid in- 
terest on bonds from January 1, 1890, compounded amounts 
to more than $1,500,000. 


WESTERN MaryLAnp.—See comments on the annual report f 
the calendar year elsewhere in this issue. 


Wicuita Farts & NortHwestern.—C. E. Schaff has been ap- 
pointed receiver of this company, which is a subsidiary 0! 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Mr. Schaff is also receiver : 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The receivership suit was 
instituted when it became apparent that the subsidiary woul 
be unable to pay its floating debt and meet the interest du 
July 1. The line runs from Wichita Falls, Tex., to Forgat 
Okla., a distance of 328 miles. 





ANNUAL REPORTS 


THE HOCKING VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY—EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


: Columbus,.Ohio, May 17, 1917. 
To the Stockholders: 


The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for the fiscal 
year ended December 31, 1916, is herewith submitted. There are also sub- 
mitted herein certain tables relating to the operation for the period of six 
months ended December 31, 1916. 

The average mileage operated during the year was 350.2 miles, a decrease 
over the previous year of .9 miles. The mileage at the end of the year 
was 349.6 miles. See schedule on page 8 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR. 
CC RR CONS EEO 55a 0 clo 00. boenesn sae ee aae ieee $8,200,419.92 
(Increase $1,758,975.00 or 27.31%.) 


Operating Expenses were .......-.e00- eis welsiees ah ota Iecadateuari ecient 5,597,889.01 
(Increase $1,525,026.38 or 37.44%.) 

Net Operating Revenue was .......... Re Et Me Oy arta Made $2,602,530.91 
(Increase $233,948.62 or 9.88%.) 

TREE: WONG. ko nsisie dk oon sc ade sen ccee al dcnal dieters war eermatee see ee 590,470.10 
(Increase $180, 347.95 or 43.97%.) — 

Operating Income, Taxes deducted, was..........seeceeeseees $2,012,060.81 
(Increase $53,600.67 or 2.74%.) 

Miscellaneous Income was 


Sasa Milo Wace GW wl we edit, sale Serna hace oe amc 1,146,804.24 


(Increase $970,694.22 or 





$3, 158,865.05 
Rentals and Other Payments were 





Fe Ee 570,450.13 
(Increase $538,686.01.) —————— 
Income for the year available for interest waS.............+- $2,588, 414.92 
(Increase $485,608.88 or 23.09%. 
Interest (53.92% of amount = amounted to.......... 1,212,288.14 
(Decrease $138,143.54 or 10.2 ————_ 
Net Income for the year sountel 4 bart elecg ain cwecerate oa ons $1,376,126.78 
(Increase $623,752.42 or 82.90%.) 
Dividends paid during | the year: 
Two dividends of 2% each, aggregating.......... Gara aiacais 439,980.00 
GN ac orainc ari aude waa banaten steam ee meeebe daraig enon a $ 936,146. 78 


RETURN ON PROPERTY. 


The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, from 
transportation operations only, upon its investment in road and equipment 
at the termination of each year of the five year period ended December 
31, 1916: 

YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31: 


PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT. 


ToTaL OPERATING 
INCOME. 
(including hire of 
equipment and 
other items). 


Per CENT. OF 
RETURN. 

















1916 $45,198,144.03 $3,052,123.37 6.75 
1915 44,802,665.64 2,041,149.36 4.56 
1914 45.475,978.73 1,673,012.19 3.68 
- 1933 42,525,047.49 2,547,540.52 5.99 
1912 41,438,491.33 2,919,271.22 7.04 
Average $43,888,065.44 ~~ $2,446, 619.33 5.57 


FINANCIAL, 

The changes in funded debt shown by balance sheet of December 31, 
1916, as compared with December 31, 1915, consisted_in the retirement 
of $3,000 par amount of The Hocking Valley Railway Company First Con- 
solidated Mortgage 414% Bonds through the sinking fund, in the annual 
payments of $606,000 on equipment trusts, and in the addition of $220,000 


face amount of equipment obligations in respect of two hundred 50-ton 
coal cars acquired. 
An analysis of the property accounts will be found on pages 12 and 


13, by refererce to which it will be seen that additions and betterments 
were made during the year to the net amount of $400,499.89, of which 
$352,965.96 was added to cost of road, and $47,533.93 was added to cost 
ef equipment. 

During the past eight years your Company’s net addition to property 
accounts has been as follows: 


NE 55 oo Wakes vie antenna ee Sade ee eal bea nearer e arewae $3,732,544.66 
Additions and BetterMents .oesccccvcicncwevseseceoasvescens 3,198,645.76 
$6,931,190.42 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission at a general session held Novem- 
ber 24, 1916, ordered all common carriers, subject to the provisions of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce, to file with the Commission, on or before 
the thirty-first day of March in each vear, reports covering the period 
of twelve months ending with the preceding thirty-first day of December, 
thereby changing the fiscal year period from June 30th. In conformity 
with this order your Board at its meeting held December 21, 1916, author- 
ized the preparation for distribution to the stockholders of the annual report 
of your Company for the fiscal year from January Ist to December 31st 








of each year, (instead of as heretofore from July Ist to June 30th), begin- 
ning with the year January Ist. 1916, to December 31st. 
The equipment in service December 31, 1916, consisted of: 
RNIN WINONE: oie ook sno 0:04 wv 5 16:6 'sls «0 808 0 98d brea 125. Decrease 22 
Locomotives leased under equipment trusts.......... 8 Nochange 
Wetted SGRDUNOUIVES: fon ibciedse ces ccncenscesteenene 133 Decrease 22 
Passenwer train: CdtS. CWNOG« 6 6.5002 0.6.0 0:0 005 06:06:00.6 73 Decrease 9 
Freight train and miscellaneous cars owned.......... 9,705 Decrease 62 
Freight train cars leased under equipment trusts...... 5,540 Increase 195 
Freight train cars under special trust.........-.-ee0- 47 Nochange 
Total freight train and miscellaneous cars....... 15,292 Increase 133 
The changes during the year in accrued depreciation of equipment 
account were as follows: 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1915...........-. $1,331,899.00 
Amount credited during year endec 
December 31, 1916, by charges to op- 
CM CEMNEE wcccs oscars ceenves $255,587.14 
Amount credited by adjustment of 
charges in 1908 and 1909.......... 6,994.78 
————— $262,581.92 
Charges to account for: 
Accrued depreciation on equipment re- 
tired during year— 
Fo a a ee $40,226.59 
74 freigsht and work cars......... 6,985.68 
2 Rea GEE oak cesses esas 1,952.55 
Accrued depreciation on cars changed 
in ClaGS uring Year... .ceccsveace 1,518.10 
————— 50,682.92 
—_——_-— 211,899.00 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1916...... minelwieoeia $1,543,798.00 


Five additional 100-car tracks were installed, 
with other shop facilities, inclt iding shop tracks, in Parsons Yard at South 
Columbus is well under way, in order to provide necessary facilities for 
new business to be received from The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern Rail- 
way upon its completion. The capacity of the Toledo Dock Yard has 
been increased by the construction of twelve additional storage tracks 
and the Pomeroy Yard by five additional storage tracks. The light double 


and_a 15-stall enginehouse 


track girder bridge over the Hocking River at Lancaster Camp Ground 
was replaced by a modern heavy bridge. 
The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 9,290,499 tons, an increase 


ot 35.7%; other revenue freight tonnage was 3,768,841 tons, an increase 
y Total revenue tonnage was 13,059,340 tons, an increase of 
32.6%. Freight revenue was $6,681,262.18, an increase of 29.7%. Freight 
train mileage was 1,365,574 miles, an increase of 17.5% Revenue ton 
miles were 1,644.153,717, an increase of 31.1%. Ton mile revenue was 
4.06 mills, a decrease of 1.2‘ he per freight train mile was 
$4.893, an increase of 10.5%. Revenue tonnage per train mile was 1,204 
tons, an increase of 11.6%: including Company’s freight, the tonnage per 
train mile was 1,237 tons, an increase of 11.3%. Tonnage per locomotive, 
including Company’s freight, was 1,045 tons, an increase of 10.1%. 
Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 40.1 tons, an increase of 5.8%. Tons 
of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road were 4,694,899, an 

increase of 31.4%. 
There were 1,763,811 pasesengers increase of 2.1%. The 
number of passengers carried one mile was 47,226,930, an increase of 10%. 
increase of 11.9%. Revenue per 


Passenger revenue was $917,934.75, an 
passenger per mile was 1.900 cents, an increase of 1.6%. The number of 
passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 134,857, an increase of 
10.2%. Passenger train mileage was 706,068, an increase of .2%. Pas- 
senger revenue per train mile was $1.271, an increase of 11.5%; including 
mail and express it was $1.463, an increase of 12.4%. Passenger service 
train revenue per train mile was $1.531. an increase of 12.4%. 

There were 2,502 tons of new 100-lb. rails, equal to 15.92 track miles, 
and 1,938 tons of new 90-lb. rails, equal to 13.70 track miles, used in the 
renewal of existing main tracks. 

he average amount expended for 
per passenger train car $704.83; per 

Appreciative acknowledgment is 
the year of officers and employees 

By order of the Board of Directo 
FRANK TRUMBULL, 


carried. an 


repairs per locomotive Aa $2,565.55; 
freight train car $83. 
hereby made of efficient <te during 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 





Chairman. President. 
GENERAL INCOME ACCOUNT 
For Year ended December 31, 1916, and Comparison with Year ended 
December 31, 1915. 

TABLE 2 

INCREASE PER 
OPERATING REVENUES: 1916. 1915. or Decrease. CENT. 
ORNS. “TERNC 4 wis swine dienes $6,681.262.18 $5,149,841.72 $1,531,420.46 29.7 
Passenger TAME 6 occaaccc se 917,934.75 820,291.01 97,643.74 11.9 
Transportation of Mails..... 52,836.28 47,894.57 4,941.71 10.3 
Transportation of Express 82,903.24 66,756.81 16,146.43 24.2 
BEISCEHANEOUE 2 kccccvcceerss 465,483.47 356,660.81 108,822.66 30.5 









































Total Operating Revenues. $8.2 90,419.92 $6,441,444,92 $1,758,975.00 27.3 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 

Maintenance of Way and ; 

SOCUOMUOS: cc cin dirs pe wweaneo oe 787,949.38 $ 636,189.46 $ 151,759.92 23.9 
Maintenance of Equipment... 2,156,129.36 1,163,317.14 992,812.22 85.3 
RES aera wicinivigai cae nle Be ale aia 101,989.06 103,550.74 —1,561.68 1.5 
TEAMAROTURNION |. 2 i's ae cc civ cine 2,364,019.67 1,993,734.61 370,285.06 18.6 
Miscellaneous Operations ....  —. «++. 1,483.00 —1,483.00 100.0 
Anan ee 187,801.54 174,587.68 13,213.86 7.6 

Total Operating Expenses. .$5,597,889.01 $4 a ae $1,525 cy 38 37.4 
68.3% 63.2 8.1 

Net Operating Revenue...... $2,602,530.91 $2,368, sa. 29 $ 233, 308. 62 9.9 
Uncollectible Railway Rev- 
oe re Ree eee 622.44 $ 1,051.28 $ —428.84 40.8 
Railway Tax Accruals....... 590,470.10 410,122.15 180,347.95 44.0 

$ 591,092.54 $ 411,173.43 $ 179,919.11 43.8 

Railway Operating Income. ..$2,011,438.37 $ 1,957,4¢ 408. 86 $ 5 54, 029.51 "2.8 
App: 

Other Income (Balance)..... 576,976.55 145,397.18 431,579.37 296.8 

OE “ca otic edie eemnees $2,588, 414, 92 $2,102,806.04 $ 485,608.88 23.1 
FroM WHICH, DepuctT: 

Interest on Debt...... eee eee 0 $1,212,288.14 $1,350,431.68 —$138,143.54 10.2 
MRO: THCOME ca ciececaa weds $1,376,126.78 $ 752,374.36 $ 623,752.42 . 82.9 
Amount to credit of Profit and rom : Decusibes si. 1915 eee $7,444,531.38 
Amount of Net Income for the year ended December 31, 1916, 

transferred to credit of Profit and Loss..........eceee. 1,376,126.78 
. $8,820,658.16 
From which deduct: 
Dividend No. 36 of 2% paid June 30, 1916...... $219,990.00 
Dividend No. 37 of 2% paid December 30, 1916. 219,990.00 439,980.00 
in : $8,380,678.16 

Old accounts written off, and sundry adjustments......... 659,990.11 
Balance to credit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1916...... $7,720,688.05 

GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1916. 
ASSETS. 

TABLE 3 
Property Investment. 

Cost of Rosa BE sw, cis cate siete aiualerod $29,311,313.29 

Cast Of BAuiGimene 5660. dsw eww cseciwet ceares 14,679,709.79 

—_—- —— $43,991,023.08 
Securities of Pro it and Con 
trolled Compante ged, 
IE gatos nual sched cave eae 7s aa Rem eae $ 108,088.66 
WMO. aac toast preadraaie Male res 5 enw ated eee 300,000.00 
ea 408,088.66 
Securities of Proprietary ind Con- 
trolled Companies—Unpledged, 
i a ree ore a eer eer $ 150,000.00 
Miscellaneous .....ccccvccceces en ncaa tart 29,040.00 
tsinniptelaeipiatanetile 179,040.00 
Other Investments. P . 
Miscellaneous Investments — Securities— 


Pledged 


200,000.00 


$44,778,151.74 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET (Continued) 
Working Assets. 
IES Saleh nA ce Rare ect ae dew 0 Wea wreak aoe $ 1,048,966.09 
Loans and Bills Receivable................ 62,315.36 
EE SE ER DOE Se RE Ree eae 177,321.06 
enn: Bie GENE. d5 5 ob 66 hs dv Swan ware 195,091.51 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable......... 462,515.39 
See WN RNONOE i. cicccccectecseeaees 65,068.95 
— —— §$ 2,011,278.36 
Ne, BE GIES, 055.054 ac cessnsesee 1,008,450.76 
Securities in Treasury—Unpledged. 
DE vccnesueubhbdecauereke sbeebs taewes s 501.00 
EE Velde Mire ee head cditd awit bdalaeenw Gaewae i 192,450.00 
— — 1,192,951.00 
Deferred Assets. 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and Con- 
trolled Cqmnanies SASS SE Ee $ 55,992.03 
Advances, Working Funds................ 1,161.15 
age EE ee ee 4,783.86 
ES OO Ree 650.74 
Special Deposit with Trustee—Mortgage 
DED ic int ene da neste icedaran ede nerdee nae 399,900.00 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve 
EN PR ae hee eae eee 42,611.12 
Other Deferred Debit Items............... 37,650.49 
ed 542,749.39 
4,755,429.51 
EE tira ahh hahaa ceed eA adh na dome tc $49,533,581.25 
LIABILITIE 
Ce i kon wed bivendecebebeaee eee’ $11,000,000.00 


F unded Debt. 
Fi iret o onsolidated Mortgage 4% 3onds, 
| SRR: SR Se ee ee eee $16,022,000.00 


First “Mortgage C. & H. V. R. R. 4% Bonds, 

DE. akcdidduaitniartaakeneeLarcahhawetn 1,401,000.00 
First Mortgage Cols. & Tol. R. R. 4% Bonds, 

DEE Sicko ea we ekb hae chees Rab ae se een es 2,441,000.00 
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Two Year 5% Gold Notes, 1917........... 4,000,000.00 
———————_ $23, 864,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations....... paenenns 1, 683,000.00 
25,547, 000. 00 
$36,547,000.00 
Working Liabilities. 
Loans and Bills Payable... ....ccccccsccoss $ 792,893.26 
ce enn ee ee 405,091.77 
Audited Vouchers and Wages Unpaid...... 996,006.15 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable............ 75,960.99 
se oe Interest, Dividends and Rents 
avala hbk © x cutee gaahiereTaal eM Gal wis alg wi Ole tecace 377,598.50 
Ob Aw SEMIN LAM ev cicnaccccescons 26,589.64 
-__— $ 2,674,140.31 
Deferred Liabilities. 
Unmatured Intcrest, Dividends and Rents 
DEE wicker vewaseschismirdueendetneees $ 121,545.49 
Taxes Accrued .....ccees icdnlg alecalata woe atlases 296,386.05 
CFOGTREIEA THEROUUES « 6 «0:09: 64.0)0 0.0 85.0086 8 KK 1,014.47 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment.......... 1,543,798.00 
Other Deferred Credit Items.............. 152,839.23 
-—- —_—- 2,115,583.24 
Appropbriated Surplus, $4,789,723.55 
Additions to Saat through Income since 
oe ere ore re $ 181,409.11 
Funded Debt Retired through Income and 
DD. scckd«< vclemaknneeanagecas<anue 131,331.90 
Reserve Invested in Sinking Fund......... 817.52 
Reserve Invested in Insurance Fund....... 42,611.12 
Appropriated surplus — contingent lia- 
Deity for freight CIAUUs. . o<<cccccsescses 120,000.00 
$ 476,169.65 
Profit and Loss—Balance........cceccecceces 7,720,688.05 
8,196,857.70 
WIE. &. sii’) since entedeerng ealetaadaibigares $49,533,581.25 











WESTERN, MARYLAND RAILWAY COMPANY—EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


3aLTIMORE, Mp., May 1, 1917. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
Tue WeEsTERN MAryLann Rartway CoMPANy: 

The Eighth Annual Report of the operations of your Company, em- 
bracing the year ended December 31, 1916, is herewith respectfully sub- 
mitted. In conformity with the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this report is rendered as of December 31st instead of June 30th 
to agree with the report to the Commission. 

The results of the operations for the year are reflected in the following 
condensed comparative statement: 

















916. 1915. Increase. 
er err 773 663.78 109.22 
Railway Operating Revenues.$11.967,981.95 9,888,600.13 $2,079,381.82 
Railway Operating Expenses 7,516,221.78 6,653,357.57 862,864.21 
Net Operating Revenue $4,451,760.17 $3, 235, 242.56 $1,216,517.61 
Railway Tax Accruals...... $405,540.00 $321,000.00 $84,540.00 
Uncollectible Railway Revenue 545.69 858.59 Dec. 312.90 
Operating Income ..... $4,045,674.48 $2 91 3, 383.97 $1,132,290.51 
Miscellaneous Operations .. 855.52 Dr. 1,590.19 2,445.71 
Total Operating Income $4,0 046, 530. 00 $2 ,911,793.78 $1,134,736.22 
CGE FROGS ceetonceicnca 5,932.27 291,499.37. Dec. 65,567.10 
Groes Tmeome «.csccces $4,272,462.27 $3, .203,293.15 $1,069,169.12 
Deductions from Gross Income 2,953,402.35 3,310,800.43 Dec. 357,398.08 
Wet TMGOE 2c cccccccs e $1,319,059.92 Def. $107, 507. 28 $1,426,567.20 
Operating Ratio ........... 62.80% 67.28% Dec. 4.48% 


The income of The Davis Coal Pas Coke Comemn for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, to June 30, 1916, inclusive, amounting to $99,697.01, is included 
in Other Income, and interest, for the same period, upon the $16,000,000, 
of Notes which were in default, and upon the defaulted interest as well, 
amounting to $464,500.00, is included in the Deductions from Gross Income. 

In order to determine what would have been the year’s operations under 
the financial structure of the new Company, the net difference between 
these two amounts, or $364,802.99, should be added to the Net Income, 
making a total of $1,683,862.91 for the year. 

In connection with the above, the following remarks explain the increases 
and decreases: 

MILEAGE: 

Increase in miles operated from 663.78 to 773, 

following: 
Williamsport, 


or 109.22 miles, is in the 


Nessle & Martinsburg Ry.—Connection with 


Charlton Branch to a point near Nessle, W. Va......... 91 
Somerset Coal Ry.—Coal Junction, Pa., to Gray, Pa........ 2.20 
Fairmont Helen’s Run Ry.—Chiefton, W. Va., to Idamay 

ee RI, WE Ole dae ine acede nes oe 56a wn ek ae eheeeus 6.11 
aes, Pa., to Bowest Junction, Pa.—Connection with 

R. “up TR beni et eek tatinsiey ian ai Maat eid cer ae 9: 1.45 
teleenon & Ohio R. R.—Trackage Rights: 

Rockwood, Pa., to Coal Junction, Pa..... eer ree 21.70 

Bowest Junction, Pa., to Chiefton, W. Va......... 76.85 

—- 98.55 
109.22 
OPERATING REVENUES: 
Total Operating Revenues amounted to $11,967,981.95, compared with 


$9,888,600.13, an increase of $2.079,381.82, or 
$45, 831. 32 resulted from coal shipments and 
laneous freight, or increases of 0.95% 


21.03%. Of this increase 
$1,550,242.84 from miscel- 
and 41.74%, respectively. Passenger 


revenue increased $110,660.69, or 12%. and other revenue from passenger 
trains increased $33,670.09, or 11.64%; a total increase of $144,330.78, 
or 11.91%. 


The freight revenue accruing to this Company 


from the more important 
facilities is as follows: 


Pert. Comite Certs BCC RO ec occccctsocccsnccence $832,140.68 
te i NE so an debe k eeeh 606 04SeRRKe ED 157,888.53 
Fairmont Helen’s Run Railway .....c-ccccccsccsceces 61,710.06 
PRET INE 5 ad 444 Abb be ob eh he eee beeen es Fete eheen 97,668.27 
DEE era sankea tne sethse eee eeeeeertesnetare wees $1,1 149,407.54 
OPERATING EXrENsEs: 
Total Operating Expenses amounted to $7,516,221.78, compared with 
$6,653,357.57 last year, an increase of $862,864.21, or 12.97%. 








Maintenance of Way Expenses amounted to $1,326, 471.57, compared with 
$1,228,813.23, an increase of $97,658.34, or 7.95%. 

Increase was due to higher cost of labor an ‘d material. 
and structures contin@es to improve. 

Maintenance of Equipment Expenses amounted to $1,82 
pared with $1,646,662.26, an increase of $176,556.92. or 10.72% 0. 

The higher cost of labor and material is reflected in part of the above 
increase, otherwise the expenditures are consistent with the increased 
volume of business. 

Locomotive Mileage for the year increased 474,236, or 8.40%, 
car mileage increased 9,468,679, or 10.97%. 

Both locomotive and car repair conditions are normal. 
Obsolete Equipment, consisting of 266 freight cars, 11-passenger coaches, 
locomotives and 36 work cars, all of light capacity and not justifying 
repairs, were charged off during the year, resulting in a charge to Operating 
Expenses of $109,451.15. 

Trafic Expenses amounted to $264,452.74, compared with $264,518.22, a 
slight decrease of $65.48 

Transportation Expenses amounted to $3,713,338.13 
234,709.68, an increase of $478,628.45, or 14.80%. The transportation 
ratio was 31.03%, compared with 32.71%, a decrease of 1.68%. The 
rye] per freight train mile was $4.32, compared with $4.04, an increase 
oO 

Constant attention is being paid to the important question of train load- 
ing, an additional advance from 812 to 850 revenue tons per freight train 
mile having been accomplished. 

Miscellaneous Operations amounted to $131,612.36, compared with $57,- 
127.60, an increase of $74,484.76 or 130.38%. The increase is due mainly 
to the operation of the Port Covington Grain Elevator, for which there 
was no corresponding item last year except for part of December, 1915. 

General Exbenses amounted to $264,415.16 compared with $229,231.16, 
an increase of $35,184.00 or 15.35%. 

The following important work constituting additions, improvements and 
permanent betterments to the property, has been completed during the year: 

Baltimore: 
Track facilities for U. S. Asphalt & Refining Company and the 
Prudential Oil Company at Curtis Bay. 
Green Spring: 
Connection with Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Baltimore to Hagerstown: 
Strengthening bridges for operation of new mallet locomotives. 
Westernport: 
Connection and interchange yard with Cumberland and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
Bowest: 
Connection with Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Rockwood Junction: 
Connection with Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Port Covington: 
Addition to grain elevator. 
Fire protection system for coal pier. 
Strengthening transfer bridge. 
Storage and train tracks, 5.5 miles. 

Big Pool to Emory Grove: Cumberland: 

Automatic block signals. Sidewalk on Market street. 

Keymar: Colmar to Connellsville: 

Crossing signal bell. Automatic block signals. 


Condition of track 


219.18, com- 


and freight 


22 


compared with $3,- 


Security: Elkins: | 
Crossing signal bell. Paving cn Eleventh street. 
Hagerstown: Davis: 


Sidings for Mine No. 29. 
Chambersburg: 

Crossing signal bell. 
North Junction to Lurgan: 

Anti-Creepers. 
Fowblesburg: 

Crossing signal bell. 
Hanover: 

Crossing signal bell. 


Concrete storage building. 
Two 100-ton lowering jacks. 
Charlton: 
Track scales. 
Edgemont to Pen Mar: 
Second track, 2.73 miles. 
Pearre: 
Bunk house. 
Maryland Junction: 


Rest Room. Hampstead: 
; Crossing signal bell. 
Commercial and industrial tracks were constructed at the following 
points: : 
Owings Mills, Sloan, York, 
Parkhead, Chambersburg, asselman, 
Cohill, Maria Furnace, Shaw, | 
Pearre, Gettysburg, Lonaconing. 


Oldtown, 
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Tre PiateEs: 





DepuctTions FROM Gross In- 
7 wee ° . COME: 
wa eee ee of Bevlinieat....--. $27,711.05 $140,212.70 Dec. $112,501.65 
. hes i teal na pas a ee 95,267.48 79,624.28 15,643:20 
RAI ent for Leased Roads.... 121,566.50 i. +, eee 
22.6 miles of new 90 pound rail were laid to replace worn rail and. to Miscellaneous Rents ...... 37,035.96 4352.81 32,683.45 
provide relay rail for coal extensions and sidings. Interest on Funded Debt. 2,409,299.46 2,665,153.15 Dec. 255,853.69 
PALLAST: Interest on Unfunded Debt 235,960.60 250,138.94 Dec. 14,178.34 
68,878 cubic yards of crushed rock ballast were renewed during the year. Amortization of Discount 
Pemaseree-  . ——. be 
Floating indebtedness amounting to $2,065,000 represented by notes of Debt ee nd ntundec 19,085.81 6.637.1 De 
$500,000, $265,000, $1,000,000 and $300,000, due March 1, 1917, June 1, yp PEPE jyre nero ee genes wi ESTE SO ee 
1917, September 1, 1917. and November 1, 1917, respectively, was added eee eee 7 475.49 3,115.2 > 
to the Company’s ‘liabilities during the year. — amount was applied: MATES we seceeeccvesee 7,475. 3,115.20 4,360.29 
to the construction of grain elevator at Port Covington $407,831.47; to . : . $2.953.402.35 $3.3 - 
Additions and Betterments Railway puowves $1,389,810.23: Coal Proper- Total Deductions $2,953 402.3 35 $3,310,800.43 Dec. $357,398.08 
ties $113,497.94; to Advances to Subsidiary Companies $153,860.36. rer 0 meas aes 
Equipment Trust Obligations amounting to $520,461.97 were paid during Surplus for Year. $1,319, a $1,426,567.20 


the vear, leaving $3,684,082.83 unpaid of said obligations. There was issued Deficit for Year....... 


during the year $450,000 of 5% notes to cover purchase of 15 mallet com- 


pound locomotives and $3,403,574.80 of 5% notes (interest included in Loss 
notes) to partially cover purchase of 3,000 all-steel Hopper Cars. SYSTEM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
The balance of obligations for installation of block signals between DECEMBER 31, 1916 . 
Cumberland, Md., and Big Pool, Md., amounting to $66,000, were paid off. eee eer, ew hen 
For installation of block signals between Colmar, Pa., and Greenwood, Pa., Desir Batance DECEMBER 31, 1915.. $2,900,425.71 
obligations were incurred amounting to $67,088, payable in 60 monthly CREDIT BALANCE TRANSFERRED FROM we 
installments. r ERCOME ALCOGNT osccc hs cesses $1,319,059.92 
ed . ’ JNREFUNDED OVERCHARGES ......... 778.00 
FINANCIAL READJUSTMENT: MISCELLANEOUS CREDITS ........... 2 577.21 
Pursuant to the Plan of Financial Readjustment, approved by the stock- SuRPLus orf PRopRIETARY AND Con- : 


holders on November 17, 1916, the consolidation of your Company with its 
principal leased-line companies has heen consummated and_ disposition 
ef the coal properties of the system has been effected through the lease 


TROLLED COMPANIES: 
Sinking Fund Accretions: 


: i rot € The Baltimore & Harrisburg 
to The Davis Coal and Coke Company of the mines and mining operations Railway Co. (Western Exten- 
located on the West Virginia Central Division of your Company’s railway SS Cer ee, See ee ae $2,033.96 


and the sale to the Monongalia Coal Lands Company of the coal reserve 


: i C - _Comy Baltimore & Cumberland Va 
in Marion and Monongalia Counties. West Virginia. 





The $10,000,000 face Railway Company ........... 52.50 

value of five per cent. notes and $6,000,000 face value of six per cent. he Baltimore & Cumberland 
notes of your Company and the deferred intcrest thereon aggregating Valley Rail Road Company 1,214. 70 
$1,739,500 have also been satisfied and discharged through the issue of ‘. Se 5,101.16 
a par amount of first preferred 7% stock equal to the indebtedness repre- Pe a 
sented by these notes as of July 1, 1916, thus effecting a substantial reduc- $1,327,516.29 
tion in annual fixed charges which should be reflected in the account for LEss: 
the current year. Loss on RETIRED Roap ANp Eovtr- 
- MERE caerecedaseneceaseesvses ,631. 
GENERAL: “ cig ee 325,884.70 

The receipt of grain at the Port Covington Grain Elevator during the Be oe 
year was quite large. The, additional facilities put in operation September Desir Batrance DeceMBER 31, 1916 $1,574,541.01 
20, 1916, have aided Bg der J in — the large erpin receipts. a 
ing the year 33.596,28 ushels of grain were receive representing the cyec > ICk > r 
contents of 22,445 cars and 162 small bav boats. 283 vessels were loaded SYSTEM BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1916. 
at an average of 114,182 bushels per vessel. ASSETS. 

Your Company has just begun to realize upon coal shipments from the Property INVESTMENT: 
mines of the Consolidation Coal Company in_Somerset County, Pennsyl- Cost of Properties Owned, Includin 
vania. and in the Helen’s Run field, Fairmont District, West Virginia. The Coal and Other Properties...... S $118.041.609.48 
branch line of the Fairmont Ringaron Railway Company, now under con- no BN of Other Companies—pledged ~"250'000.00 
struction, should be completed and in operation July 1, 1917; this work ae e a - ae sai ahs 


having been considerably delayed for steel bridge material. 
CONCLUSIONS: 


118,291,609. 
CurrENT ASSETs: $118,291, 609,40 























PE th eee OPO eee $1,755,054.7 
During the year under review the expenses of your Company have been go and Wills Becatcatia 31,7: tee’ 
greatly augmented by the material increases in the cost of all materials, Trafic and Car Service Balances Re- ese 
including fuel, and on account of the steadily advancing cost of labor. ceivable ‘ 871.778.03 
This must become serious unless the railways are given governmental per- Net Balance Receivable from Agents and tie dbase: 
mission to materially increase freight rates. These conditions are reflected Conductors ; re 153.152.61 
in the operations of all railways alike, and urgent representations have been Miscellaneous ‘Accounts Receivable ipacicie 724°179.41 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to State Commissions aterial and Supplies. . i: Sere 1 193. 23161 
of the necessity for immediate relief. Miter Current Assets..........00000- ” 25:345.90 
The loval and efficient service of officials and employes is gratefully : ie ee eee ee 4.724.364.31 
a, ss Wika ex Wiis DEFERRED ASSETS: an 
sy order o e Board o irectors. Toles ede pare = 
CARL R. GRAY. _“ orking Fund Advances......... 3,095.25 
President. Unapjustep Desits: ay 
_ eae Insurance Premiums Paid in Advance.. $21,244.95 
ok = 7 Tnexti is dis Securities: 
COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEARS ENDED U%sxtinguished Digcount, on Securitie 
DECEMBER 31, 1916 AND 1915. _ Serre $12,734,835.00 
i c 
1916. 1915. Increase. I a on =Punted 553.019.29 
ag! OPERATING INCOME: Fl ee ee Pe aia see 13.287.854.29 
Rail Operations: i t 992500 2 
Operating Revenues ....$11,967,981.95 $9,888,600.13  $2,079,381.82 Other Unadjusted Debits.............. wi 
Operating Expenses 7,516,221.78 6,653,357.57 862,864.21 a ee 1.574,541.01 
Net Operating Revenue $4,451,760.17 $3.235,242.56 $1,216,517.61 ‘/2'n eer 
Tax Accruals... ...2-+. $405,540.00 "$321,000.00 $84,540.00 PA vacasansinnhhadesinn ns in'annes $138,826,218.61 
Tncollectible Railway Rev- > TIES 
CRUEE. .. dUilee dei sca ewse es 545.69 858.59 Dec. 312.90 Capita Stock: LIABILITIES. 
Pe ee se ee ee Cee ee $49,429.19 
Total Tax Accruals, ete. $406,085.69 $321,858.59 PD Seg renee rs treet ae esse receess ist tty 00 
Operating Income .... $4,045,674.48 $2,913,383.97.  $1,132,290.51 Morrcace. Bonpep axp Securen Dept: 4S $59,457 IIE 
Miscellaneous Operations. . 855.52 1,590.19* 2,445.71 é et i : pleas 


$2,911,793.78 





Total Operating Income $4.046,530.00 


$1,134,736.22 
Oruer INCOME: 











Joint Facility Rents........ $21,287.68 $21,231.34 $56.34 
Miscellaneous Rents ...... 9,004.37 20,410.73 Dec. 11,406.36 
Miscellaneous Nonoperating 
Physical Property ...... 585.41 422.65 163.76 
Net Income from Coal Com- 
panies and Miscellaneous 
_ PROMOTER (ca ccsccee ese 123,572.37 206,513.90 Dec 82,941.53 
Income from Funded 
ee ERE oie 42,100.00 18,308.33 23,791.67 
Income from Unfunded 
Securities and Accounts. 16,380.16 9,568.84 6,811.32 
Income from Sinking Fund 2,666.72 593.76 2,072.96 
Interest on Advances to 
Subsidiary Companies: 
For Construction........ 10,164.46 8,987.51 1,176.95 
For Expenditures for Ad- 
Gitions and Better- 
WEEE cack seeaseees” Ss eecdwlank 5,461.31 Dec. 5,461.31 
Miscellaneovs Income..... 170.10 1.00 169.10 
Total Other Income... $225,932. 27 $291,499.37 Dec. $65,567.10 
Gross Income ........ $4,272,462.27 $3,203,293.15 $1,069,169.12 


Funded De bt 


Eauioment Trust Obiigetions Siete guess aoc 
Automatic Block Signal Obligations.... 


CurRENT LIABILITIFS: 

Loans and Bills Payable. ........00.0:. 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Pavable 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable.. 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable........ 
Interest Matured Unpaid.............. 
Unmatured Interest Accrued......... 
pe weg Rents Accrued, 


DEFERRED LIAPILITIES 
Unapyustep CREDITS: 
TEE: AU eo scic oc ak eee oF web Sues ee 
ere ree 
Accrued Depreciz ation—Equipment 
Other Unadjusted Credits....... 


APPROPRIATED SURPLUS: 
Additions and Betterments to 
Through Income 


Total 


Property 


[Adv.] 


$50,282,700.00 
13,000,000.00 
3,684,082.83 
59,260.89 





$6,250,000.00 
347,766.03 
973,258.76 
110,405.41 
.876,614.96 
500,051.23 
3,769.60 
27,032.83 


$283,168.80 
156,650.50 
1,211,568.44 
177,057.14 





67,026,043.72 


10,088,898.82 
241,641.12 


1,828,444.88 


183,991.67 
$138,826,218.61 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. A. Osgood has been appointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the Wabash, in charge of operation, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W. G. Vollmer has been appointed assistant to president of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., ef- 
fective June 1. 


F. M. Miner, general attorney for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
with office at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed general 
counsel, succeeding W. H. Bremner, promoted. 


A. H. Elder, chief of the division of inquiry of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has resigned to become assistant 
counsel of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, with office at 
New York. 

Lyman D. Smith, vice-president of the Lehigh Valley, with 
offices at New York and Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned, and 
will leave the service of the Lehigh Valley on July 1 to become 
a member of the firm of 
Lyman D. Smith “& Co., 
who will engage in a 
general banking, invest- 
ment and_ brokerage 
business in New York. 
Mr. Smith was born at 
Morristown, N. J., in 
1876, and was educated 
at Adelphi Academy 
and Polytechnic _Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
On July 1, 1897, he en- 
tered the service of the 
Erie Railroad in the 
secretary's office. He 
was elected assistant sec- 
retary of that road on 
April 23, 1901, and left 
the service of the Erie on 
January 1, 1903, to be- 
come chief clerk to the 
financial vice-president of 
the Lehigh Valley at Philadelphia, Pa. He was transferred to New 
York and elected assistant secretary on September 1, 1905. He 
was appointed assistant to the president in October, 1907, and 
was elected vice-president in charge of finance and accounts 
on January 9, 1910. 





L. D. Smith 


E. Y. Quinn, Jr., assistant auditor of the Florida East Coast 
at St. Augustine, Fla., has been appointed auditor, vice C. E. 
Woolford, deceased, and the position of assistant auditor has 
been abolished. 


L. S. Cass, receiver, has been elected president, and R. F. 
Malone, auditor, has been elected assistant secretary of the re- 
cently reorganized Kansas City. Northwestern, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Kan. 


J. A. Baumgardner, assistant freight claim agent of the 
Southern Railway System at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed freight claim agent, with office at Washington. H. T. 
White has been appointed freight claim agent in charge of 
a central freight claim office established on June 1, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, The following freight claim agents have 
also been appointed: George Greaves, at Cincinnati, Ohio; J. N. 
Treuting, Jr., at New Orleans, La.; J. C. Emmert, at Charlotte, 
N. C.; Bond Anderson, at Atlanta, Ga., and P. G. Cropper, at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Joseph J. Hooper, freight claim agent of the Southern Railway 
System, at Washington, D. C., has been appointed assistant to 
comptroller in general charge of the freight claim departments, 
lines east and west. He was born at Bedford City, Va., and 
graduated from the high school of Selma, Ala. He began rail- 
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way work as a clerk in the local freight. office of the Souther: 
Railway, and was steadily promoted until 1900 when he becan: 
chief executive of the freight claim office and one year later was 
promoted to freight claim agent. Since 1907, he has serve 
continuously as chairman of the Appeal Committee of th 
Freight Claim Association, having become associated with thi 
organization about twenty years ago. He served as its vic 
president in 1902 and its president in 1903, and on May 18, wa 
elected to represent all members of this association on the bi! 
of lading investigation before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. He has also served as chairman of different commis- 
sions including the Conference Committee with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Finley J. Shepard, whose election as vice-president of the re- 
cently organized Missouri Pacific Railroad Company was a1 
nounced in the Railway Age Gazette of.May 25, was born i: 
Connecticut in October, 
1867. He entered rail- 
Way service with the 
Northern Pacific in 1889. 
For four or five years 
he was employed in the 
accounting and treasury 
departments of that road, 
following which he was 
for four years assistant 
general manager. From 
1901 to February, 1902, 
he was on the staff of 
the vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fe, and from the lat- 
ter date until 1905 was 
general superintendent of 
the Coast Lines of that 
road. He engaged in 
private business from 
1905 until 1911, and in 
January, 1912, was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
retaining that position until the separation of that road from 
the Missouri Pacific system. He was appointed assistant to the 
president of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern on December 1, 1912, becoming assistant to the re- 
ceiver when the system went into the hands of receivers in Au- 
gust, 1915. 





F. J. Shepard 


W. T. Tyler, whose election as first vice-president of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas was announced in the 
Railway Age Gazette of June 1, was born at Janesville, Wis., on 
July 29, 1870. He en- 
tered railway service 
with the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral as messenger in 
June, 1883, and was later 
an operator and des- 
patcher on the same 
road. In 1889, he was 
employed as a brakeman 
on the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western, now 
a part of the Chicago & 
North Western. In the 
two subsequent years he 
was brakeman and con- 
ductor on the Northern 
Pacific, and from 1891 to 
1900, was consecutively 
yardmaster, trainmaster 
and superintendent on 
the Great Northern. He 
was appointed superin- 
tendent on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern in 1900, and from 1901 to 1906 was 
general superintendent. In the eight succeeding years he was 
successively general superintendent and general manager of te 
St. Louis & San Francisco. In 1915 he was appointed superit- 
tendent on the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Wash.; and on February 1, 1917, he became general manag 





W. T. Tyler 















June 8, 1917 


the St. Louis Southwestern Lines, with headquarters at Tyler, 


Tex. He was elected first vice-president of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway of Texas, with headquarters at Tyler, on May 
15, succeeding J. W. Everman, who was elected second vice- 
president. 


F. P. Gutelius, who has been appointed vice-president of the 
Delaware & Hudson in charge of the operating and accounting 
departments, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., as has already 

been announced in these 


columns, was born on 
December 21, 1864, at 
Mifflinburg, Pa, and 


graduated from Lafay- 
ette college as a civil en- 
gineer in 1887. He be- 
gan railway work in 
1888, and served consec- 
utively as assistant en- 
gineer and assistant su- 
pervisor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., until 1892. 
He then was appointed 
general superintendent 
of the Columbia & 
Western, and from 1898 
to 1900 he was division 
superintendent of its suc- 
cessor, the Canadian Pa- 
cific. He was then to 
1902 in various positions 
in the engineering department of the same road, and later to 
March, 1906, was engineer maintenance of way at Montreal, 
Que. From March, 1906, to September, 1908, he was assistant 
chief engineer, and then was general superintendent of the Lake 
Superior division. From January, 1911, to February of the fol- 
lowing year he served as general superintendent of the Eastern 
division of the same road at Montreal, and then resigned to 
become a member of the Canadian Government Commission to 
investigate transactions involved in the construction of the 
National Transcontinental. He subsequently was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Government Railways at Moncton, 
N. B., which position he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as vice-president of the Delaware & Hudson, as above 
noted. 





F. P. Gutelius 


Operating 


W. W. Bates, inspector of transportation of the Delaware & 
Hudson at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of 
personnel, with office at Albany. 


Robert E. Lee has been appointed acting manager of the 
mining and fuel department of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed Carl Scholz, 
resigned to accept service with another company. 


E. B. Hall, assistant to the general superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago & North Western at Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed acting assistant superintendent at Milwaukee, Wis., 
succeeding P. Campbell, granted leave of absence. 


W. H. McBean has been appointed trainmaster of the Salt 
Lake division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Sparks, Nev., to succeed L. L. Browne, resigned. William John- 
son has been appointed chief despatcher, with office at Ogden, 
Utah. 


John R. Jones, assistant chief train despatcher of the Iowa 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been appointed chief train despatcher, succeeding 
F, A. Parker, granted an indefinite leave of absence to serve 
as first lieutenant in Company B, Third Reserve Engineers. 


P. F. Keating, superintendent of the Willmar division of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at Willmar, Minn., has been 
transferred to Whitefish, Mont., as superintendent of the Kalis- 
pell division, succeeding H. W. Sheridan, resigned. J. E. 
O'Brien, trainmaster at Breckenridge, Minn., succeeds Mr. Keat- 
ing. 

R. L. Scott, trainmaster of the New York Central at Oswego, 
\. Y., has been appointed trainmaster of the Buffalo division, 
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with office at Buffalo. F. J. Towse has been appointed train- 
master of the Ontario division, and R W. Nutting has been ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster of the Ontario division. Both with 
offices at Oswego. 


The La Crosse and the northern divisions of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul will hereafter be operated separately. N. P. 
Thurber, superintendent, and F. J. Holmes, trainmaster, will re- 
tain jurisdiction over the La Crosse division. B. F. Van Vliet, 
superintendent of the Iowa & Dakota division, with headquarters 
at Mason City, Ia., has been appointed superintendent of the 
northern division, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. M. 
Sawyer, division superintendent at Spokane, Wash., succeeds Mr. 
Van Viiet. 


W. L. Booth, superintendent of freight transportation of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, at Richmond, Va., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation (freight and passenger), 
with office at Richmond; J. B. Parrish, assistant superintendent 
of freight transportation at Huntington, W. Va., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of freight transportation, with office at 
Cincinnati, O.; J. H. Carlisle, assistant to general manager at 
Richmond, has been appointed assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation, with office at Richmond, and his former position 
has been discontinued. 


J. Cannon, general superintendent of the eastern district of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed acting general superintendent of transportation, 
with office at St. Louis, succeeding J. A. Somerville, temporarily 
assigned to the commission on car service of the American Rail- 
way Association, Washington, D. C. W. E. Brooks, superin- 
tendent of terminals at Kansas City, Mo., succeeds Mr. Cannon 
as acting general superintendent, and D. T. Crawford, assistant 
superintendent at Omaha, Neb., takes the place of Mr. Brooks 
as acting superintendent of Kansas City terminals. 


Frank J. Moser, superintendent of the New York division and 
branches of the Erie at Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed 
superintendent of terminals with office at Jersey City, vice Fred- 
erick B. Lincoln, resigned to accept service elsewhere; Charles P. 
Eckels, superintendent of the Susquehanna and Tioga divisions 
at Hornell, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of the New 
York division with office at Jersey City, vice Mr. Moser; Harold 
R. Cole, assistant superintendent of the New York division at 
Jersey City, has been appointed superintendent of the Susque- 
hanna division with office at Hornell, vice Mr. Eckels, and 
Albert M. Kelly, trainmaster at Jersey City, succeeds Mr. Cole. 


M. F. MacLaren, superintendent of the Burlington division 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Burlington, Iowa, has 
been appointed superintendent of the La Crosse division, with 
headquarters at La Crosse, Wis., vice E. Flynn, transferred; 
N. H. Young, division superintendent at Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
MacLaren; E. Flynn, division superintendent at La _ Crosse, 
Wis., has been appointed superintendent of the Chicago division, 
with headquarters at Chicago, vice Mr. Young, and C. D. 
Peckenpaugh, superintendent at McCook, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Aurora division, with headquarters 
at Aurora, Ill, vice H. W. Maxwell, who has been appointed 
superintendent at McCook, succeeding Mr. Peckenpaugh. 


Carlos A. Hayes, general traffic manager of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways at Moncton, N. B., has been appointed general 
manager, succeeding F. P. Gutelius, resigned to go to another 
company. Mr. Hayes was born on March 10, 1865, at West 
Springfield, Mass., and began railway work in April, 1882. He 
held various positions in a clerical capacity in the accounting 
and general freight departments of the Boston & Maine at Spring- 
field and Boston, Mass., until November, 1890, and then to June, 
1892, was general freight and passenger agent of the Central 
New England & Western, now the Central New England, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. From June to October, 1892, he served as 
division freight agent of the Philadelphia & Reading, and then 
entered the service of the Grand Trunk as New England agent 
at Boston, Mass., of its National Despatch Fast Freight Line, in 
1896 becoming manager of the same line, first at Boston 
and later at Buffalo. On May 1, 1903, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Grand Trunk at Chicago; five years 
later he was promoted to general freight agent at Montreal, Que., 
and in September, 1911, became freight traffic manager of the 
same road. On July 1, 1913, he was appointed general traffic 
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manager of the Canadian Government Railways, and on June 1, 
was promoted to general manager of the same roads, as above 
noted. 


Louis C. Fritch, general manager of the eastern lines of the 
Canadian Northern, has been appointed general manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., effective 
June 15. He succeeds 
C. S. Lake, resigned. 
Mr. Fritch was born in 
1868 at Springfield, IIl., 
and took a course in 
civil engineering in the 
University of Cincin- 
nati. Subsequently he 
took a course in law, 
and was admitted to the 
bar in Ohio. He began 
railway work in 1884 as 
supervisor’s assistant on 
the Ohio & Mississippi. 
From January, 1886, to 
October, 1892, he was as- 
sistant engineer, and then 
to November, 1893, engi- 
neer maintenance of way 
of the 





same road, suc- 
ceeding to the position : © mee 
formerly filled by the + oe 


chief engineer and mas- 

ter maintenance of way. He was also chief engineer in charge 
of construction on the Cincinnati & Bedford. On November 1, 
1893, he was appointed division engineer of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, which absorbed the Ohio & Mississippi. 
From September, 1899, to November, 1902, he was superintend- 
ent of the Mississippi division of the same road. In February, 
1904, he went to the Illinois Central, at Chicago, and was en- 
gaged in special work until March, 1905, when he became as- 
sistant to the general manager of the same road. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president in November, 1906, and from 
March 1 to November, 1909, was consulting engineer of the 
same road. He was then appointed chief engineer of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, and in March, 1914, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Canadian Northern. In August, 
1915, he was appointed general manager of the lines east, and 
on June 15 leaves that road to go to the Seaboard Air Line as 
general maanger, as above noted. 


Traffic 


H. H. Muchall has been appointed assistant general passenger 


agent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. . 
T. B. Gallaher has been appointed division freight and pas- 


senger agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Amarillo, Texas. 


C. McD. Adams has been appointed general agent of the El 
Paso & Southwestern system at St. Louis, Mo., in place of G. W. 
leakins, assigned to other duties. 


J. W. Mount has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, assigned to the handling of interstate and state rate cases. 


W. J. Chisholm, traveling freight agent of the Toledo & 
Western, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager, with office at Toledo, to succeed A. C. 
Wegner, resigned, effective June 1. 


S. M. Childs, joint district passenger agent of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and the St. Louis-San Francisco at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed general agent, passenger department, of 
these companies jointly, at Chicago, Ill., succeeding J. F. Govan, 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cc. C. P. Rausch, general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at St. Louis, and the office of gen- 
eral freight agent has been abolished; J. N. Githens, assistant 
freight traffic manager at St. Louis, has resigned, his duties 
being assumed by the freight traffic manager. 
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E. B. A. Kellum, traveling passenger agent of the Cleveland 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland 
Ohio, has been appointed general agent, passenger department 
at Cleveland, succeeding E. E. Smith, who has been transferred 
to Chicago, Ill., to succeed E. R. Whelen, transferred. 


J. K. Ridgely, assistant general passenger agent of the Louis- 
vilie & Nashville at New Orleans, La., has been appointed genera! 
passenger agent of the lines south of Birmingham, Ala., with 
headquarters at New Orleans, and the office of assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at New Orleans has been abolished. 


H. M. Brown, district passenger agent of the Chicago, Rocl 
Island & Pacific at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed general 
agent, freight and passenger departments, with office at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He will be succeeded by G. F. Ramspacher, now 
commercial agent at Philadelphia, who will have the title of gen 
eral agent, freight and passenger departments. 


V. E. Whitaker, general agent of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic, at Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted to general agent 
with office at Birmingham, Ala., vice I. W. Rouzer, resigned 
to accept service elsewhere. R. H. McKay, division freight 
agent at Fitzgerald, Ga., has been promoted to general agent at 
Atlanta, vice Mr. Whitaker; A. V. B. Gilbert has been appointed 
division freight agent at Fitzgerald, vice Mr. McKay, and W 
G. Hardy has been appointed general agent at Talladega, Ala., 
vice J. W. Willis, resigned. 


Archibald Donald Bell, whose appointment as general pas- 
senger agent of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., was announced in our issue for May 25, was born on 
August 4, 1876, at Chi- 
cago. He began railway 
work on September 1, 
1889, with the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Kansas City, 
and remained with that 
road and its successor, 
the Chicago Great West- 
ern, until September, 
1899, being employed in 
various capacities from 
messenger to rate clerk. 
From the latter date un- 
til February, 1901, he 
was with the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern 
as rate and division clerk 
in the general passenger 
department at Palestine, 
Tex., and the following 
two months he was rate 
and division clerk for 
the St. Louis South- 
western at Tyler, Tex. He was then for six months with the 
Western Passenger Association as rate clerk at Chicago, and 
from September, 1901, to February, 1905, was special excursio! 
rate clerk for the Southern Railway at Washington, D. C. On the 
latter date he returned to the St. Louis Southwestern, at Tyler. 
as chief rate clerk in the passenger department, and in July of 
that year was made chief clerk of the general passenger depart- 
ment at the same place. On October 15, 1911, he was appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the Texas & Pacific, which 
position he held until his recent promotion to general passenger 
agent, as noted above. 


H. H. La Vine, ticket agent of the Chicago Great Wester! 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, has been appointed district passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of W. M 
McConnell, deceased. J. H. Cummings, traveling freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., has 
been appointed district passenger agent at Dallas, Tex. Robt 
J. Sefton, traveling passenger agent, with office at Seattle, Wash 
has been transferred to Kansas City, Mo., as district passeng< 
agent, succeeding H. B. Bryning, resigned. 





A. D. Bell 


Joseph A. Werne, whose appointment as general freight agent 
of the Southern Railway System with headquarters at Memphis 
Tenn., has already been announced in these columns, was bor! 
on October 3, 1875, and was educated in the Louisville Hig 
School. He began railway work in January, 1892, with t 
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Louisville Southern, now a part of the Southern Railway, at 
Louisville, Ky., and later served as correspondence clerk and bill 
of lading clerk, on the same road until January, 1896, when he 
was appointed contracting freight agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 


at Louisville, Ky. In July, 1897, he was appointed traveling 
freight agent of the same road at Louisville, Ky., and in Novem- 
ber, 1898, was transferred in the same capacity to Memphis, Tenn. 
From June, 1901, to July, 1902, he was southwestern agent of 
the Kanawha Dispatch, at Memphis, Tenn., and then was agent 
_ of the Blue Ridge Dispatch until July, 1907, when he was appoint- 
ed soliciting freight agent of the Southern Railway at Louisville, 
Ky. In January, 1912, he became commercial agent, and from 
April, 1913, to May, 1917, was New England freight agent of the 
same road. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Paul Sterling, whose appointment as maintenance engineer of 
the lines west of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
New 


Haven, Conn., has already been an- 
nounced in these col- 
umns, graduated from 
Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale Univer- 
sity, in 1892, and the 
following year entered 
the service of the New 
York, New Haven & 
Hartford. He served 
as transitman and as- 
sistant engineer until 
1902 and then was out 
of railway service until 
1904, when he returned 
to the New Haven as 
transitman. In 1906 he 
was appointed assistant 
division engineer and 
has since served as di- 
vision engineer on the 
Western division and al- 
so on the New York di- 
vision of the same road. 


headquarters at 





P. Sterling 


J. E. Bernhardt, assistant engineer on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., has been appointed 
bridge engineer, with the same headquarters. 


G. A. Moriarty, who has been promoted to the newly 
created position of mechanical superintendent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, lines east, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., as has 
already been announced 
in these columns, began 
railway work in 1887 as 
a machinist apprentice 
on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. He subsequently 
served on several dif- 
ferent roads as machin- 
ist, and then returned 
to the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as 
machine shop foreman. 
He was later with the 
Erie, and served in dif- 
ferent positions on that 
road. In 1907 he went 
to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford as 
master mechanic, and 
in January, 1917, was 
appointed general mas- 
ter mechanic, which po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
mechanical superintendent of the lines east, of the same road, 
is above noted. 





G. A. Moriarty 


The office of William Schlafge, general mechanical superin- 
endent of the Erie, has been removed from New York to Mead- 
ville) Pa. The headquarters of both the mechanical and stores 
departments are now at Meadville. 
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W. W. Scott has been appointed shop superintendent of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh with office at Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 


H. T. Whitney has been appointed assistant division engineer 
of the Michigan division of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Logansport, Ind., in place of 
E. H. May, transferred; effective June 1. 


C. J. Stewart, who has been appointed to the recently 
created position of mechanical superintendent of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartiord, lines west, with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., 
began railway work 
with the Erie as a 
caller. He subsequently 
served consecutively as 
engine despatcher, spe- 
cial apprentice, fireman, 
engine inspector and 
foreman on the same 
road. He then entered 
the service of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & 
Western as machinist, 
and later served as 
foreman and_ general 
foreman until 1905, 
when he went to, the 
Central New England 
as master mechanic. In 
1913 he was appointed 
assistant mechanical 
superintendent of the 
New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, at New Haven, Conn., which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as mechanical superintendent of 
the lines west of the same road, as above noted. 


H. H. Maxfield, whose appointment as superintendent of 
motive power of the New Jersey division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with office at New York, has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born in 1873 and was 
educated at Stevens In- 
stitute. He entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad on Sep- 
tember 5, 1885, as an ap- 
prentice in the Meadow 
shops and on August 1, 
1899, he became machin- 
ist and in March, 1900, 
inspector and gang lead- 
er. He was promoted 
in December, 1902, to as- 
sistant master mechanic 
at the Pavonia shops of 
the Trenton division and 
in April, 1903, was ap- 
pointed assistant  en- 
gineer of motive power 
of the New Jersey divi- 
sion at Jersey City. On 
April 1, 1905, he was ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Trenton division and in July, 
1911, was transferred to the Pittsburgh division in the same 
capacity. On May 1, 1916, he was promoted to superintendent of 





C. J. Stewart 





H. H. Maxfield 


C. F. Yardley, division engineer of maintenance of way of the 
Hartford division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with office at Hartford, Conn., has been appointed maintenance 
engineer of the New York division, with headquarters at Harlem 
river, New York; G. A. DeMore, track supervisor at New Haven, 
Conn., has been promoted to division engineer at Hartford, Conn., 
succeeding Mr. Yardley; R. L. Pearson, division engineer of 


maintenance of way of the New London division at New London, 
Conn., has been transferred to Providence, R. I., as division en- 
gineer of the Providence division, succeeding W. D. Warren, 
promoted; R. J. Bieth, track supervisor at South Braintree, Mass., 
has been promoted to division engineer at New London, succeed- 
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ing R. L. Pearson; J. W. Pearson, division engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the Old Colony division at Taunton, Mass., has 
been transferred to Boston, Mass., as division engineer of the 
3oston division, and S. A. Kinzie, track supervisor at Framing- 
ham, Mass., has been promoted to division engineer, succeeding 
J. W. Pearson. 


Purchasing 


W. J. Hiner, assistant purchasing agent of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been appointed purchasing 
agent, at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding George Tozzer, retired. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Lester E. Blodgett, assistant engineer of the Pere Marquette, 
has enlisted in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States Army. 


Harvey Clark, local attorney for the Kansas City Southern 
at Nevada, Mo., is brigadier general in command of the 
Missouri National Guard. 


R. A. Brown, commercial agent of the Wabash at. Cleveland, 
Ohio, has received a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army. 


P. J. Watson, Jr., assistant engineer of the Chicago & Alton 
at Bloomington, Ill., has been granted an indefinite leave of 
absence to enter the officers’ reserve training camp at Ft. Sheri- 
dan, Ill. 


Cassius E. Carson, superintendent of the Ft. Dodge, Des Moines 
& Southern, with headquarters at Boone, Ia., has been recom- 
mended for captain adjutant in the second battalion of the Third 
Reserve Engineers. 


Grove C. Kennedy, chief despatcher of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe at Beaumont, Tex., has received a commission as first 
lieutenant in the Santa Fe company of the Chicago railway regi- 
ment, the Third Reserve Engineers. 


Nathaniel L. Howard, division superintendent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Hannibal, Mo., has been recommended 
for a commission as lieutenant colonel in the Chicago railway 
regiment, the Third Reserve Engineers. 


Thomas W. Fatherson, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Chicago Great Western at Des Moines, Ia., has been recom- 
mended for a commission as captain engineer in the Chicago 
railway regiment, the Third Reserve Engineers. 


Charles L. Whiting, superintendent of the northern Montana 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Lewistown, Mont., 
has been recommended for the commission of major in the sec- 
ond battalion of the Third Reserve Engineers. 


Elmer E. Stoup, trainmaster of the Chicago Great Western, 
Des Moines, la., has-been recommended for the commission of 
captain in the Chicago railway regiment, the Third Reserve 
Engineers. Sidney V. Rowland, assistant superintendent, Red 
Wing, Minn., has been recommended for first lieutenant in the 
Third Reserve Engineers. 


Alexander Young, district master mechanic of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Milwaukee, Wis., has been recom- 
mended for a commission of captain in the Third Reserve Engi- 
neers. Thomas E. Horton, train despatcher at La Crosse, Wis., 
has been recommended for first lieutenant in the Third Reserve 
Engineers. Fred W. Sawtelle, roadmaster at Horicon, Wis., 
has been recommended for second lieutenant in the same regi- 
ment. 


F. P. Nash, general foreman of shops of the Illinois Central, 
Palestine, Ill., has been recommended for a commission as first 
lieutenant in the Illinois Central company of the Chicago railway 
regiment, the Third Reserve Engineers. George T. Sheehan, 
yardmaster at New Orleans, La., has been recommended for first 
lieutenant in the Third Reserve Engineers. James W. Kern, Jr., 
supervisor at Mounds, IIl., has been recommended for second 
lieutenant in the same regiment. 


Guy A. Holmes, assistant superintendent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern at East Clinton, Ill., has been recommended for a 
commission as captain in the Third Reserve Engineers. E. H. 
Shaughnessy, trainmaster at Chicago, has been recommended for 
first lieutenant in the Third Reserve Engineers. Edward Schultz, 
master mechanic at Chicago, has been recommended for first 
lieutenant, and Walter S. Johnston, chief train despatcher at 
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South Pekin, Ill., has been recommended for second lieutenant 
in the same regiment. 


B. W. Guppy, engineer of structures of the Boston & Maine, 
went to the training camp at Plattsburg, N. Y., as a major in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and is now attached to the staff of the 
commanding officer of the operating regiment which is enlisting 
men from the New England railways for service in France. Ralph 
Bradley, inspector of fuel service of the same road, is a second 
lieutenant in the Second Massachusetts Field Artillery, but has 
not yet been called to service. John T. Crawford, assistant 
solicitor, is now on duty as a first lieutenant in the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry. 


Victor H. Hagelberger, trainmaster of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Bureau, Ill, has been recommended for the 
commission of captain in the Chicago railway regiment, the 
Third Reserve Engineers. Frank A. Parker, chief despatcher, 
Des Moines, Ia., has been recommended for first lieutenant in 
the Third Reserve Engineers. Stephen E. Mueller, general fore- 
man, locomotive department, Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been recom- 
mended for first lieutenant in the Third Reserve Engineers. 
William E. Haberlaw, roadmaster at Rock Island, Ill., has been 
recommended for second lieutenant in the same regiment. 


John L. May, trainmaster of the Portland division of the 
Southern Pacific, has been relieved for duty with the Oregon 
National Guard, with which he is commissioned as colonel. 
Theodore H. Kruttschnitt, assistant superintendent, Tucson di- 
vision, was appointed captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps on 
April 1, and left for Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., on May 20. 
Charles M. Murphy, trainmaster, Tucson division, was appointed 
captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps on May 1, and left on 
May 20 for Ft. Sam Houston. Leroy Foster, assistant chief 
despatcher, Tucson division, was appointed captain in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps on April 23, but on account of illness has 
not yet left for service. 


F. G. Jonah, chief engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
has been given a commission as major in the Engineering Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. J. H. Brooking, pilot engineer in the valuation 
department, has applied for a commission as first lieutenant, and 
J. J. Callahan, computer in the valuation department, has applied 
for a commission as second lieutenant in the Second Reserve 
Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. H. F. McFarland, assistant engineer, 
and F. D. Nash, pilot engineer, have both applied for commis- 
sions as first lieutenants in the same regiment. P. Topping and 
Emery Wells, assistant engineers at St. Louis, Mo., have applied 
for commissions as captain and lieutenant, respectively, in the 
Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps. They are now in training at 
Ft. Riley, Kan. J. D. Wright, concrete inspector, has applied 
for a commission as second lieutenant and is also in training at 
Ft. Riley, Kan. 


OBITUARY 


Benjamin J. Hughes, district superintendent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Norfolk, Va., died on May 29, in that city. 


George W. Creighton, general superintendent of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Altoona, 
Pa., died on June 3, in a hospital at Philadelphia. He was born 
on June 22, 1856, at Philadelphia, and began railway work in 
January, 1878, as rodman on engineer corps of the Madeira & 
Mamore Railway, in Brazil. In October, 1879, he entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as rodman in the engineer 
corps, and subsequently served consecutively as assistant super- 
visor and supervisor at Baltimore, Md., and then as assistant 
engineer. On January 1, 1891, he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Bedford division, and later served in the same 
capacity on the Shamokin and Sunbury divisions and the Middle 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In January, 1899, he was 
appointed general superintendent of the Philadelphia & Erie di- 
vision and the Northern Central Railway, and on August 1, 1900, 
became general superintendent of the Buffalo & Allegheny Valley 
division. On January 1, 1903, he was appointed general super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad division, and upon a 
change in the organization dividing.the Pennsylvania Railroad 
division into the Eastern and Western divisions on April 1, 1907, 
he became general superintendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
division. 
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